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This month’s cover, the third in our series 
depicting careers open to home economists, 
illustrates one phase of work done by textiles 

and clothing graduates. The commentator is 
Eloise Voss of the home economics department of 
Celanese Corporation of America. Here she is 
shown presenting one of a series of home economics 
teachers clinics initiated by her company this 

fall to establish better understanding of the 
nature and practical use of modern fabrics. 

Both Miss Voss, presenting at the mike, and 


Mary Wines, directing behind the scenes, are 


Photo Courtesy Celanese 


Corporation of America 


Hk most effective learning takes 
place when teachers and pupils work 
together to plan the course of study. 
\n example of the good results of this 
kind of planning is given in the lead 
A Pupil-Teacher Planned 
Course, by Emmelene Hornac. ‘The 
photographs also show the rapport that 
exists between Miss Hornac and het 


article, 


classes in the senior high school in 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 

Miss Hornac spent last summer study 
ing at Le Cordon Bleu College of Culli- 
nary Art in Paris and writes enthusi- 
astically of this experience. She feels 
that more can be done in homemaking 
departments to train boys and girls to 
prepare good, tasty meals in the home 
and in commercial eating places. The 
ex-G.1.’s attending the European classes 
have the same opinion, she comments, 
and they anticipate that tomorrow's 
Americans will not have to go to the 
most expensive French restaurant in 
town to eat poulet a la Americaine if 
homemaking teachers help to train 
young people to excel in culinary arts. 

a 

While our new editorial advisor, Mrs. 
Rex ‘Todd Withers, was still assistant 
state supervisor in Florida, she wrote us 
of the interesting radio program given 
by Harriet Stevens Lutz over a_ St. 
Petersburg, Florida station. Mrs. Lutz 
then prepared the article, Teaching 
Adults by Radio, on page 510. Her 
story should inspire other teachers to 
make use of radio to interpret the 
homemaking education program to the 
public. 

Last spring, while the news from the 
South Pacific area was still peaceful, we 
received the manuscript, Homemaking 
on Guam, from Kathleen Mumm 
Stevens. We enjoyed Mrs. Stevens re- 
port of her experiences as a home- 
making teacher on Guam and accepted 
the article for fall publication. In the 
meantime, the tiny island of Guam, 
which had been ruled by the United 
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graduate home economists. Miss Voss had retail- 
ing experience; Mary Wines, teaching experience. 


States Navy since 1898 has become an 
unincorporated territory of the United 
States under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Mrs. Stevens received her B.S. degree 
from the University of North Dakota 
and her M.S. from Colorado A&M. In 
1943 she went to Honolulu, where she 
did dietetic work for the army. After 
the war she moved to Guam to teach 
homemaking and about a year later 
married the only public accountant on 
the island. Incidentally, Mrs. Stevens 
says that teachers are badly needed on 
Guam. The most specific requirement 
is that of being a good sport under 
almost primitive conditions. 

4 

Clothing teachers should get ideas 
from the article, A Paper Doll Teaches 
Posture, on page 513. ‘This device was 
developed by Marie ‘Thompson kime 
when she was a student under Hilma 
R. Davis at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege in Pittsburg, Kansas. The home- 
making cottage in Frontenac, Kansas, 
mentioned in the beginning of the 
article, is an off-campus student teach- 
ing center where homemaking students 
work in order to qualify for teaching 
in vocational departments. Mrs. Kime 
was married just this last summer and 
she and her husband teach in the same 
school in Gorham, Kansas. 

We are especially pleased to bring 
the feature How to Set Up a Nutrition 
Exhibit on page 524. This outline of 
points to remember in setting up an 
exhibit was prepared by Lois Long, in- 
structor in merchandising display in the 
School of Home Economics at Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, to help the teach- 
ers whose classes participated in New 
York’s Second City-wide Nutrition Ex- 
hibit last spring. This project sponsored 
by the Nutrition Division of the Health 
Council was under the able chairman- 
ship of Grace O'Keefe, nutrition direc- 
tor of the New York Chapter of the 
\merican Red Cross. 


‘ 


P ~ 
HERE are many jobs in the fashion 
and fabric field for which home eco- 

nomics training is not only an asset, but 

often the open sesame to an exciting 
and useful career. However, these jobs 
are not so clearly defined for the as- 
piring student as are opportunities in 
the foods field, for instance. More of- 
ten than not the textiles and clothing 
graduate has to do a lot of exploring 
before she finds the right niche. ‘This 
takes both perseverance and imagina- 
tion, but as the AHEA Student Guide 

Book points out, “The unusual job is 

developed only by the unusual person, 

the individual with vision and a sense 
of timing.” 

Opportunities in the textiles and 
clothing field fall into four general 
groups: retailing and merchandising, 
fashion and design, public relations and 
publicity, and technical textile posi- 
tions. More about the requirements for 
special jobs within these groups may be 
found in the Student Guide Book or 
in Creative Careers in Home Economics. 

Students who want to enter some 
phase of clothing and textiles work, as 
indeed all students who aspire to home 
economics in business jobs, should be 
encouraged to find summer work and 
part-time work while in college. Retail 
selling experience, especially, is excel- 
lent background for any fashion job. 
It is the quickest way to acquire a point 
of view needed to get ahead in the 
fashion business, to learn how to deal 
with people and to know consume 
wants, 

[his advice is in line with the basic 
thinking regarding training for home 
economics in business jobs as outlined 
in the recently published HEIB Report 
for 1950, ‘This report is the result of 
four years work by a committee from 
all the major divisions of the home eco- 
nomics in business field. College faculty 
and guidance advisors who are helping 
clothing and textiles students, as well 
as those in other divisions, will want 
to check the committee recommenda- 
tions. This report marks a real con- 
tribution of the HEIB group towards 
helping in the guidance of students in 
the special training needed for business. 
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It took her 30 minutes of hard beating to whip 
up the very same cake recipe which Westinghouse 
Home Economists have shown can be done . 
and better ... in just 5 minutes! The secret .. . 
dry and moist ingredients can be added in the 
Westinghouse Mixer at the same time . . . with- 
out once stopping the machine. 


Tests in the Institute played an important part in 
the design of this new Mixer. Home Economists 
worked closely with engineers in developing its 
special features . . . the combination of exception- 
ally powerful motor and the special placement 
of beaters in relation to bowl. 


This is but one example of the way in which 
our Home Economists turn a satisfactory appli- 
ance into an extraordinary one. 


@ Here's a comparative test of the time 
required to mix a Butter Cake by hand 
and with the Westinghouse Mixer. 








MANY TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE r= 


~ \ 
Reference handbooks include results of research on appliances and ae , 
homemaking problems. Supported by free student fact folders. / ry 
For descriptions and prices of handbooks and other teaching { Ts ’ 
materials, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. See address below. ~~ > A 
zs a 1 ‘ / 


POWERFUL NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
MIXER—a ‘‘must’’ appliance for 
ci cn ia Asso cea can csp bi ls ess ise ses Gin sec cn. i Sess is us ln ren am en oe | Home Economics Laboratories. 


@ 6 & i) & 


REFRIGERATOR ° WASTE*AWAY . ROASTER ° MIXER . LAUNDROMAT . DRYER . WATER HEATER . RANGE . HOME FREEZER 


you CAN BE SURE... iF its Westinghouse 


| ; | 
| For more information write, Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse | 
: Electric Corporation, 290 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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IX national events make November 
an important month for homemak- 
ing teachers. 

The first is American Education 
Week which has as its theme this year, 
Government Of, By and For the People. 

During the same week, school food 
service managers will meet in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Coinciding with American Education 
Week is National 4-H Achievement 
Week. As usual, it precedes the big 
4-H Congress to be held in Chicago at 
the end of the month. ‘The National 
Home Demonstration Agents Associa- 
tion will assemble there at the same 
time. 

The month's meetings are rounded 
out by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention in Miami. 


Households Getting Smaller 

‘The average American household is 
eight per cent smaller than in 1940, 
the Census Bureau reports. Despite the 
high birth rate of the last ten years, 
the average household has decreased 
from 3.67 persons in April, 1940 to 
3.39 persons in March, 1950. In April, 
1930, there were 4.01 persons per house- 
hold. The average for 1950 would 
have been even smaller if it had not 
been for nearly two million married 
couples who were living “doubled up” 
instead of having households of their 


own. 


Mary Ellen Keown 

Mary Ellen Keown, who in 1921 or- 
ganized and became first national chair- 
man of the Home Economics Women 
in Business section of the American 
Home Economics Association, died on 
August 1] Miss Keown had_ been 
prominent in extension work during 
most of her career, but for four years 
she was director of educational ad- 
vertising for the National Association 
of Appliance Manufacturers. In 1934 
and 1935. while on leave from the Flor- 
ida Extension Service, she set up the 
Puerto Rican extension program. At 
another time, she introduced steam 
pressure canning in Northern Treland 
through the Ministry of Agriculture 
there. 

Miss Keown served on the national 
committee on extension organization 
and policy of the Association of Land- 
grant Colleges and Universities, the 
committee on 4-H Club Work of the 
USDA Extension Service and the AHEA 
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committee on professional training for 
extension workers. She was named 
woman of the year in 1945 by the 
Progressive Farmer. At the time of her 
death, she had been State Home Dem- 
onstration Agent in Florida for 
nearly fourteen years. 


From Here to There— 


Ruth T. Andre has been appointed 
director of the Ann Pillsbury Home 
Service Center to succeed Ellen Pen- 
nell, who is now assistant professor of 
technical journalism at Iowa _ State 
College. Mrs. Andre has been with the 
company for a number of years, first 
as a technician, then as Test Kitchen 
Director. She has a degree in home 
economics from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Dorothy Crawford is one of a group 
of home economists who have recently 
been employed by the Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company. Miss Craw- 
ford, who was formerly home service 
supervisor for an Ohio company, will 
develop a home service program in and 
around Washington, Pennsylvania. A 
second new home economist is Janet 
Jones, a June 1950 graduate of the 
Pennsylvania State College. She will 
work in the Allentown section of 
Pittsburgh. Jean Simpson, a graduate 
of West Virginia Wesleyan, has also 


LO Eo ee aI 
* 


Dates to Remember 


November 4-12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week 

November 5-11 — American Education 
Week 

November 8-10—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 23—Thanksgiving Day 

November 26-29—National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents Association, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 

November 26-30 — National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 

November 27-December 2 — American 
Vocational Association Convention. 
Miami, Florida 


December 25—Christmas 


* 
2 a ER SRE 


been employed and will do home sery- 
ice work near Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Rita McIntyre has been named 
home economist for the Cumberland 
and Allegheny Gas Company, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. She was formerly with 
the Washington, Pennsylvania office of 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company, an associated firm. She is a 
home economics graduate of Mt. Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh. Miss McIntyre 
will be replaced in Washington by 
Jane Marshall, formerly with the Bing- 
hamton, New York, Gas Works. 


Ellen Pennell, for the past six 
vears director of the home service de- 
partment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
technical journalism at lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. A graduate of Kan- 
sas State College, she first taught in 
Kansas schools, then became a county 
home economist. Later she served as a 
nutrition specialist in Iowa, home de- 
partment editor of Successful Farming 
magazine, home department editor and 
managing editor of Country Home mag- 
azine and director of home service 
for the National Biscuit Company. She 
has also acted as visiting lecturer in a 
number of colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country. 


Clara Gebhard Snyder has resigned as 
director of the department of foods 
and nutrition of the Wheat Flour In 
stitute. Mrs. Snyder organized the 
department when she joined the Insti- 
tute fifteen years ago. She has seen it 
grow from a one-woman affair to a mod- 
ern, well-equipped department staffed 
by ten home economists, where nearly 
2,000 recipes for wheat flour foods were 
tested last year. Mrs. Snyder is moving 
to Lincoln where her husband is a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Nebraska. Before coming to the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Mrs. Snyder 
taught high school and college classes, 
then worked with the Institute of 
American Poultry Industry. She is a 
graduate of the University of Nebraska 
and has her master’s degree from Towa 
State College. 

Jane Tiffany Wagner has been ap- 
pointed food and home services editor 
of the American Home Magazine. For 
the past eight years, Mrs. Wagner has 
been with the National Broadcasting 
Company where she has acted at various 
times as Director of Women’s War Ac- 
tivities, Director of Home Economics 
and Supervisor of Education.. A grad- 
uate of Iowa State College, she took 
her master’s degree at Columbia Uni 
versity. Another new addition to the 
American Home staff is Eleanor Jones, 
who is now assistant home equipment 
editor. She is a graduate of Ohio Wes 
leyan University and has had diversified 
experience in the home service field. 
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Give them a smart start 








Get classes under way with a lesson on breakfast. First 
thing, your students should learn the importance of a 
wholesome breakfast with plenty of natural whole grain 
... the kind that makes NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT so 
body building. It’s rich in the proteins, carbohydrates. 
iron, phosphorus and Vitamin B they need for energy all 
day long. Delicious cold—and wait til they try it hot. Just 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT ® 


THE ORIGINAL 
NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A better breakfast for a better day 


pour boiling salted water over NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
in a strainer, turn into a bowl, dot with brown sugar and 
butter and pour on the milk. They'll love it! There are so 
many wonderful ways to eat it, NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
Stars at breakfast every day! 

TO SERVE YOU—NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY’S teach- 


ing aids on the role of whole wheat. Mail coupon. 





National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York Dept. P-11 
Please send me without charge a copy of your new four- 
color wall chart “Begin with Breakfast,” and also a sample of 
the accompanying student project sheet which is available 
in quantities for classroom use. 





PMU g ak ac ieee cee hs Bea bAeeRs FU Kana cae 
SEMIN Ector 5) 6's Si av: 3 4a) 6:4, 5S Gab data Diacerwinrd Vw nas.caleamadow' 
MEME Sera car eae Sais ca a Saale Ha 8 Rede wins ead oe eeeene 

See Re CERT SRE Gwiednces 


PVAEEDED OF SEMMONIS TAUGIES <5. x. .o.c.0 50.0. 6:0 bode wens awdeube 
This offer good in United States only. 
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in REVIEW 





The Nutritional 
Improvement of Life 

By Henry C. Sherman 

Columbia University Press, N. Y. 

Price $3.75 Pp. 270 1950 

The advance in nutrition knowledge 
during the last half century has been 
remarkable. In this book, Dr. Sher- 
man, who played a major role in that 
progress, gives an historical review of 
what has been done and points out its 
effects and potential effects on the hu- 
man race. 

This new book is the final one in 
a group of three small volumes by Dr. 
Sherman. The first two were The 
Science of Nutrition and Foods: Their 
Value and Management. Dr. Sherman 
is Mitchill Professor Emeritus of Chem- 
istry at Columbia University. 

The Nutritional Improvement of 
Life would make interesting reading 
for home economists who want to en- 
large their nutrition background and to 
gain new insight into the significance 
of the facts they already know. It 
might also be useful as a supplementary 
text for college nutrition courses. 

—Reviewed by Patricia APPLEYARD 


The Art of Cooking 
with Herbs and Spices 


By Milo Miloradovich 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Price $2.95 Pp. 304 1950 

The popular revival of interest in 
herbs and spices makes this book in- 
valuable to anyone who enjoys good 
food. 

The book gives an excellent explana- 
tion of what herbs and spices are, 
where they can be obtained and in what 
commercial forms they are available. In- 
formation is given on selecting suitable 
herbs and spices and the amount to use 
in basic foods. Included are ways of us- 
ing them that will add zest to old 
recipes and sparkle to the daily menu. 

Specific uses of herbs in marinades, 
bouquets, butters, honey, jelly, herb 
powder and salts, salad dressings, stuf- 
fings, beverages and vinegars are in- 
cluded in this book. 

Here is a wealth of material on herbs 
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and spices that is not often found in 

one place. It will be helpful to the be- 

ginner in using herbs and spices as well 

as to the person who wants to know new 
uses for them. 

Reviewed by MyRTLE ERICSON 

Asst. Professor, Food and Nutrition 


New York State College of Home Economics 
and author of The Herb Chart 


Achieving Maturity 


By Jane Warters 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp, 349 1949 


This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive books dealing with adolescent prob- 
lems to appear upon the guidance 
horizon in many years. 

Miss Warters is director of personnel 
at State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, and as such should be 
adequately prepared to advise students 
in the mental hygiene of their emo- 
tional problems. 

The book is large (336 pages) and 
perhaps more mature in content than 
the audience for which it is intended. 
Chapters dealing with frustrations, in- 
feriority feelings and neurotic person- 
alities are included and could be defi- 
nitely helpful for high school students. 
The vocabulary is so extensive, how- 
ever, that the text hits the half-way 
mark of being too old for high school 
and too young for college. It might 
be a good textbook for the more ana- 
lytical student of high school age or for 
supplementary reading for college psy- 
chology courses. 

Reviewed by ApeLE G. COLUMBIA 


Junior High School 
Port Washington, L.I. 


Unit Method of Sewing 


By Iowa Home Economics Assoc. 
Towa State College Press, Ames 
Price $1.75 Pp. 102 1950 


Quoting from the preface, “Unit 
Method of Sewing is an answer to a 
problem and to a challenge—a_ chal- 
lenge voiced at recent meetings of the 
American Home Economics Association 
—to modernize clothing construction 
methods. In response, several home 
economics groups in Iowa pooled their 


efforts to analyze current sewing pro- 
cedures and to explore new techniques. 

‘Included in the group were staff 
members from the Iowa Vocational 
Home Economics Education Depart- 
ment, the Iowa State College Home 
Economics Education Department, and 
the Textiles and Clothing sections from 
both the Iowa State College Extension 
Service and the Iowa State College res- 
idence staff. 

“Each member of the group contrib- 
uted to the demonstrations, discus- 
sion groups, and garment construction 
projects. Staffs of other Iowa schools 
also offered suggestions. Unit Method 
of Sewing is the cooperative result. 
Each section was written by a commit- 
tee and later reviewed by an editing 
group.” 

The simple cotton blouse, the sim- 
ple skirt, the blouse with a Peter Pan 
collar and the shirtwaist dress with 
straight or convertible collar are sug- 
gested to provide progressive steps in 
beginning sewing skills. Then the fif- 
teen chapters discuss successive tech- 
niques in the construction of such gar- 
ments—starting with pattern, sewing 
equipment, fabric selection and prep- 
aration, cutting and marking, seams 
and finishes, through discussions of neck 
finishes, plackets, hems, etc. The book 
is illustrated with clear step-by-step line 
drawings and there is an excellent glos- 
sary. 

Throughout are found practical 
shortcuts and suggestions for making 
sewing procedures easier. Teachers 
who have beginning sewing classes will 
find this an invaluable handbook. 
Others could use it as a ready reference 
on all phases of simple construction. 

—R. R. 


Worth Knowing About— 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials has been revised again this year. 
Over half of the 2000 entries in the 
1950 edition are new publications. This 
comprehensive listing of teaching aids 
in all fields is carefully organized and 
indexed. All material has been inspect- 
ed by the editors and evaluated for 
accuracy, timeliness, method of pres- 
entation and lack of bias. A _ large 
number of subjects of interest to home 
economists are included. Copies can 
be obtained for fifty cents from the 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Calorie Requirements is a United 
Nations report on methods of estimat- 
ing calorie requirements of populations 
in various parts of the world. Refer- 
ence individuals have been established. 
A procedure has been set up for cal- 
culating the requirements of a given 

(Concluded on page 548) 
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Your students will want to know... 


‘TOW fo Throw 
a Waxing Bee 4s 









. 
dent circular. 
Stu ent CLVCULATS Part of learning to be a good homemaker is learning to be a 
good hostess. And here's a new, different idea for a party! 


On how Lo OVLANLZE Johnson's Wax has prepared a modern version of the old 
American custom of quilting bees, cornhuskings and barn 
4) successful raisings. It’s a waxing bee. 


Holding a waxing bee will give your students a chance to 


WAXING bee practice what you've been teaching them about the use of wax 


in homemaking. 
(= 








It has the extra incentives of food and sociability! The circular 





includes: invitation ideas, serving suggestions, necessary 
o Oc , 


equipment and organizational data. 


Also included is information on the basic types of wax and 
various uses of each. Why not suggest a waxing bee as an 


extracurricular activity for your students? Coupon for the 


student circulars ison page 550. 


JOHNSON’S WAX wi. 
brings out the beauty of the home 
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VERY school year brings a new col- 
lection of home economics films to 
be read about, previewed and rated 
for suitability to particular courses. 
Those who attended the American 
Home Economics Association Conven- 
tion in Boston last summer had an op- 
portunity to sce and appraise many of 
the new films which are being dis- 
tributed for the first time this year. 
Many teachers who did not at- 
tend the convention will rely on the 
new edition of the Educators Guide to 
Free Films for their information. This 
annual compilation of films on all sub- 
jects is in its tenth edition this year 
It is sold by the Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, for five 
This year’s edition 
includes the usual selection on home 


dollars per copy. 


economics plus other listings which 
might also be useful to home econo- 
mists. 

Guides from film producers and spon 
sors are other sources of information 
as are current magazines and bulletins 
which are distributed by state extension 
services and state departments of edu- 
cation. 


Fruit Cocktail Movie 

To give your students background in- 
formation on commercial canning proc 
esses, you might show Rainbow Harvest, 
a new film on the fruit cocktail indus 
try in California. ‘The movie shows in 
detail how peaches, pears, grapes, cher- 
ries and pineapple tidbits are prepared 
for canning. Produced by the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, it is 16 mm in size, 
has both sound and color, and runs 25 
minutes. Rainbow Harvest can be ob 
tained from Modern ‘Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


Films Worth Knowing About 
Products and Industries 
Filmstrip series. Six subjects, 40 to 50 
frames each. Young America Films, 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. 
Several of these filmstrips, developed 
for elementary and high school social 
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studies classes, might also be useful in 
in teaching home economics. Titles are 
How We Get Our Leather, How We Get 
Our Wool, How We Get Our Rayon, 
How We Get Our Gas, How We Get 
Our Electricity and How We Get Our 
Cement. 


Understanding Your Ideals 

Sound, color or black and white. Ed- 
ucational Collaborator: Carter David- 
son, Chancellor of Union University. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 

Through the story of how a_ high 
school boy finds the right goals for 
which to aim, ideals are defined and 
the ways in which they influence and 
are influenced by character are ex- 
plained. 


Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm 
16 mm, sound, color, one reel, 11 min- 
utes. Purchase from National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois for $135. Free on loan 
from nearest office of Association Films. 
New York office: 35 West 45th Street. 
This film, which tells the story of a 
visit to the country by some city chil- 
dren, was prepared with pre-school, 
kindergarten and primary groups in 
mind. It was designed to enrich a pro- 


gram of health education and to ac- 
quaint the audience with the impor- 
tance and the sources of food, especially 
milk. 
How to Write Effectively 

Sound, color or black and white. Ed- 
ucational Collaborator: Viola Theman, 
Associate Professor of Education, North- 
western University. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The rules for effective writing and 
how to apply them in various situations 
are explained in this film. Material, 
audience and purpose are offered as ele- 
ments which must be considered to make 
writing effective. This film might be 
useful in courses in home economics 
journalism. 


Appreciating Our Parents 

One reel, sound, color or black and 
white. Educational Collaborator: Reu- 
ben Hill, Research Professor of Family 
Life, The University of North Carolina. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 

The aim of this film is to stimulate 
a genuine appreciation of parents and 
the establishment of attitudes of respect 
and affection for them. It should help 
students to gain insight into their role 
in the parent-child relationship. 




















REPARING a television show is hard 

work, but it is worth every minute 
it takes. So thinks Eleanor Loomis, 
consumer marketing agent for the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Extension Service in 
the ‘Twin Cities area. Mrs. Loomis pre- 
sents five regular thirty-minute _ tele- 
vision shows a month over two Twin 
City stations, in addition to doing ra- 
dio programs, writing bulletins and 
giving personal demonstrations. She 
feels that television’s effectiveness comes 
partly from the large number of people 
it reaches and partly from the fact 
that the average person learns better 
through both eye and ear than through 
either alone. 

Mrs. Loomis, whose activities were 
reported in the September 1950 Exten 
sion Service Review, features local “Best 
Buys” on her half-hour television pro 


grams. She emphasizes use of locally 
grown products, explaining which are 
in plentiful supply, high in nutritive 
value and kind to the budget. Last 
year, the “Best Buys” she discussed 
included asparagus, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, pork, 
lard, eggs and chicken. 

As an example of the work that goes 
into one show, Mrs. Loomis described 
the preparations she made for a tele- 
cast which featured pork. First she 
shopped for the best buys in pork. 
The morning before the broadcast, she 
cooked the meat at home in three dif- 
ferent ways. She barbecued a pork butt, 
made pork patties and baked them in 
squash halves, and baked frenched pork 
tenderloins with apple and onion dress- 
ing. During the broadcast, Mrs. Loom- 
is demonstrated how each of these pork 
dishes should be prepared and then 
showed the finished product. 

In addition, her preparations involved 
looking up charts which could be used 
to show the television audience dif- 
ferent cuts of meat and how to prepare 
them. She also had to organize the 
script from which she ad libbed during 
the broadcast. 

Each of Mrs. Loomis’s broadcasts 
reaches at least 50,000 people. The 
studios receive thousands of requests 
for marketing information and _ recipes 
as a result of the programs. 
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“Theos one in every sowing class 


(Let SINGER help you solve these problems.) 





The “‘slow-to-grasp”’ student 





You explain three times exactly how to 
set in a sleeve—and she still doesn’t get 
it straight. She needs to sit down with a 
word-and-picture explanation and stud\ 
it out by herself, at her own speed. 
YourSINGER SEWING CENTER has just 
the booklets to help her! Home Dressmak- 
ing and Decoration Guides that show step 
by step every basic sewing technique. 
Only 15¢ each, in lots of a dozen or more. 
Wall charts, stitching charts, teacher's 
textbook, student’s manuals also avail- 
able—free—from the Educational De- 
partment (address at lower right). 





The fashion fusser 





She’s never quite satished with a dress, 
no matter how beautifully she has made 
it. She feels it needs some little extra 
fashiony touch, 

Covered buttons and matching belt will 
help do the trick. Or professional button- 
holes. Your SINGER SEWING CENTER will 
do them all—quickly, beautifully, at pit- 
tance prices. 
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The absentee 





How can she ever make up the work she’s 
missed—even if you help her in long after- 
school sessions? 

The perfect solution is a few Teen-age 
Lessons at the SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
They'll bring her up to date fast. Hours 
can be arranged for Saturday or after- 


school convenience. 





The “‘no-sense-of-notions”’ type 





She’s like as not to turn up in class with 
the wrong-size zipper, binding that doesn’t | 





Whatever your sewing class problems 
machines, or just plain advice 
your SINGER SEWING CENTER to help. Or write, 
prefer, direct to SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


match, thread too coarse or too fine. She 
just doesn’t seem to understand what to get. 

Suggest the notion counter at the local 
SINGER SEWING CENTER, and she can’/ go 
wrong. SINGER carries every type of sew- 
ing supply—and there’s always an expert 
salesperson on hand to help with the right 


selection. 





The eager beaver 





She takes to a machine like a duck to 


water... finishes her projects early 
wants lots more advanced details than 
you can gIve the class as a whok 

Vell her about the new “SINGER* Sew- 
ing Book”! Ziz pages of comple te infor- 
mation covering every type of home sew- 
ine. More than 1000 “how-to-do-it”’ illus- 
trations, 16 color plates. Only $3.95 at 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

During holidaysorsummer vacation, she 
might want to enroll in one of SINGER’s 
famous courses in home dressmaking ot 


decorating. ype cial teen-age rates 


service, new 
vou can always count on 
if you 


Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 


There’s One Near Your School 


opyright, U.S. A., 1950, by THE 


> 


rkhoft THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANYS All rights reserved for a 


INGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Planning good times for kinder- 
garten children was one of the 
most popular projects under- 
taken by pupils in Emmelene 
Hornac’s pupil-teacher planned 
homemaking course. Three “cir- 
cus” scenes are shown above. 
At right, girls work on toys. 
The toy box was made for a 
class member’s little brother. 
Next page, Miss Hornac (stand- 
ing in center) assists a group 
in setting up miniature houses 
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ONE of the everyday interests of 

high school girls is more significant 

than those relating to home and 
family education. The homemaking 
teacher must find ways to use this nat- 
ural interest to teach facts and skills 
and stimulate attitudes which will help 
girls become successful wives and moth- 
ers. At Royal Oak High School, we 
feel that modern methods of education 
best serve this purpose. 


Organization of Classes 

The classes for junior arid senior 
girls are elective and _ pupil-teacher 
planned. Each course is developed to 
meet the everyday needs and interests 
which lay the foundation for meeting 
the problems of adult life. 

Class members are eager to learn cor 
rect procedures in parliamentary law, 
and classes are organized so that they 
are self-governed, orderly and efficient 
Each class has a president and vice pres 
ident who call the meeting to order 
and act as class hostesses. The secre. 
tary makes arrangements for field trips. 
takes care of class correspondence and 
helps with bulletin board material 
Each member pays the treasurer five 
cents a week to defray expenses in 
volved in postage and parties. 

When one homemaking class was 
planning the term’s work, two former 
students, both successful homemakers 
and happily married, came to visit. Like 
some members of the present class they 
had believed that when a girl falls in 
love and marries, she will live happily 
ever after. However, these two girls 
had learned that it takes more than 
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A pupil - teacher planned course 


“falling in love” to build a happy home. 
They stimulated a helpful discussion 
and, with their suggestions, the class 
outlined the following program: 
1. The purpose of the courtship 
period 
2. Choosing a mate 
3. Factors making for successful mar- 
riage 
4. Child training 


The Purpose of the 
Courtship Period 
After deciding from their experiences 
that the major purpose of the courtship 
period is to learn to get along with boys, 
the girls grouped their problems into 
the following topics: 
1. Who should decide where to go? 
2. What should we do on dates? 
3. What is proper date etiquette? 
Because the boy is doing the courting, 
the girls decided he should suggest the 
place to go. He pays the expenses and 
knows what he can afford. If he cannot 
have the family car, the girl should not 
be critical, because this might prove 
that he is cooperating with his family. 
City buses are convenient and fun to 
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ride because there is no responsibility 
for the boy. 

Some class members have recreation 
rooms in their homes where they can 
entertain. Usually three or four couples 
get together and dance and play games. 
When games were mentioned, some 
girls thought such recreation was old- 
fashioned. ‘What boys like to play 
games?” they asked. 

Eight girls, including three members 
who had never had a date, worked as 
a game committee. They did consider- 
able research work in the library and 
talked to recreation workers, visited 
recreation centers and wrote for free 
literature. When they reported their 
findings to the class, each girl was pre- 
sented with a typed copy of detailed di- 
rections for the best games. 

The class played some of the games 
and had the time of their lives. Then 
they invited some senior boys to a game 
party. They served punch and cookies. 
The boys had a good time and ap- 
proached the girls in the hall to ask, 
“When are we having another game 
party? That was a breeze.” 

Ore member of the committee in- 





By Emmelene Hornae 


Homemaking Teacher 
Senior High School 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


vited some boys and girls to her recrea- 
tion room where they had a game party. 
The boys offered to help prepare and 
serve the refreshments and wash the 
dishes. All guests were enthusiastic, 
especially the girls who had thought 
a boy would never date a girl who is 
not allowed to dance. 

Another girl had a game party in her 
living room while her parents were in 
the den. We had a discussion about 
whether parents should join in the fun. 
Most girls feel more secure with the 
parents in the house, but do not care 
to have them participate. 

Under date etiquette the 
through discussion, concluded that: 

1. Girls should answer the door bell, 
not the car horn. 

2. The boy should be introduced to 
the members of the girl’s family. 

3. He should understand what time 
the girl is to be home. 

4. If he cannot get the girl home on 
time, he should telephone her parents. 

5. He should tell the parents where 
they are going. 

6. A girl should not go on a date 
unless she is properly introduced. 

7. Girls should be kind to boys’ pock- 


girls, 


etbooks. 

8. “Smootching” or petting in public 
is too demonstrative. 

9. It is all right to hold hands in the 
movies. 

10. Couples should be 
of family and neighbors when coming 
home late at night. 

The class completed this unit by pre- 
senting a play entitled Courtship. 


considerate 


Choosing A Mate 

In this unit the girls selected a chair- 
man who in turn organized the class 
into groups of four. 

We then discussed problems involved 
in choosing a mate. These problems 
were listed on the blackboard and each 
group selected the phase it wanted to 
study. 

The girls read and studied the atti- 
tudes of different authors and discussed 
the problems at home, with friends and 
with other faculty members. The data 
was compiled and each group chairman 
reported the results to the entire class. 

A few of the problems were: 

1. What qualities are weak in a 

(Continued on page 540) 
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teachin¢ 
adults 
by radio 








By Harriett Stevens Lutz 


Homemaking Teacher for Adults 
Tomlinson Technical Institute 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


HAT are you going to use these 
tin shears for?” asked the salesman 
in the hardware store. 

“Angels,” | murmured in a_ preoc- 
cupied tone as I tried the shears for 
size. 

“Come again?” said the salesman. 

I rather shamefacedly explained that 
since I had told a radio audience the 
week before that tin Christmas tree 
ornaments were simple to make, per- 
haps I should try it myself. 

“Oh, you're the woman my_ wife 
listens to every week.” 

Despite his tone of voice, the words 
were music to my ears. They were a 
reminder that The Clinic for Better 
Living had come a long way in the two 
years it had been on the air. 

The program, which was three years 
a-borning, really began when I first 
moved south to St. Petersburg and took 
a position as a homemaking teacher of 
adults in a vocational school. I was 
so elated about the work, the students, 
the climate and the scenery that T had 
to tell someone about it. 

Finally I became one of a committee 
of six who represented schools of the 
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city—the high school, a parochial school, 
the junior college, two military acad- 
emies and the vocational school. Our 
goal was to make the public acquainted 
with the schools and what they were 
trying to do. That year we put on 
eighteen broadcasts of fifteen minutes 
each, once a week. Each school was 
responsible for three. 

By the end of the year I had had 
just enough radio experience to see its 
possibilities and to discover that I liked 
the work. It did not take much sales- 
manship on my part to sell to the 
municipally owned radio station WSUN 
the idea that if the schools did not want 
to continue their broadcasts, the home 
economics group of the county would 
like to. 

The station manager admitted that 
there was little means of measuring re- 
sults of such broadcasts but he was 
willing to let us have fifteen minutes 
a week if we could produce a program 
of interest to a large number of people. 
That was not too difficult because all 
people are interested in their children 
and we had hundreds of children’ in 
our homemaking classes. 

During the year the homemaking 
teachers in the county helped me plan 
a series of programs that covered most 
of the phases of secondary homemak- 
ing. Each week a teacher and a few 
students from a given school would join 
me on the air to discuss a phase of 
their work or to dramatize a skit that 
acquainted the public with such topics 
as the Future Homemakers of America, 
baby sitting or teen-age problems. The 
students did an excellent job. The 
teachers enjoyed it. T hope; I know 1 
did. 

We began to get fan mail, both at the 
school and at the station. When the 
series was over, the manager of the 
station said the broadcasts had beeu 
well received and he would be glad to 
have us back for another year. 

Driving back from summer session 
at Cornell University in New York 
State in August 1949 T had time to 
think over what to do with the new 
season's program. The outcome may not 
have been original but it has done 
many things for us. I talked over my 
plan with the teachers at the first coun- 
ty pre-school meeting. Cooperative 
people that they are, they said they 
would back the radio idea ‘again. The 
next step was to discuss it with the 
station manager. He was willing to go 
along with us. Added impetus was 
given by the county superintendent of 
schools when “better public relations” 
was listed as one of our objectives for 
the year. 

The idea was this: a weekly capsule 
lesson on a timely subject so presented 
as to stimulate interest inthe adult 
classes in homemaking being offered in 


St. Petersburg and other parts of the 
county. 

This is how we worked it out. An 
interested committee met, decided upon 
the topics to be used throughout the 
year and arranged these in a timely 
fashion. We wanted the broadcasts to 
be seasonal and interesting to both 
the local residents and the winter vis- 
itors. ‘These times on the air would 
also offer an opportunity to acquaint 
the public with the adult courses at 
the school at the beginning of each 
term. Anyone interested in adult edu- 
cation knows that it is often difficult 
to obtain such publicity. 

When the schedule was well  or- 
ganized, we submitted it to the county 
homemaking teachers again. Each 
teacher checked the subjects in which 
she was most interested. Two weeks 
before the broadcast on her subject she 
sent me reference material from her 
files or current magazines. I read it. 
correlated, outlined and finally put it 
in script form. At least two copies 
of each script had to be made as one is 
filed at the station. About once a 
month a teacher or some local authority 
joined me for an interview on the topic 
of the day. ‘This added variety. 

Last year’s series included  thirty- 
three broadcasts that began in Octobe) 
and were concluded in the last of Mav. 
We previewed each season’s fashions. 
gave lessons (but no recipes) on season 
al foods, offered ideas for decorating. 
entertaining and planning for holidays. 
made suggestions for home manage- 
ment, child care, care of the sick, and 
family relations. 

To anyone contemplating such an en- 
terprise. I offer the following sugges- 
tions from my own experience: 

1. Have specific plans before ap 
proaching a station manager. The time 
is there for you through public service. 
but the manager has a right to know 
what you plan to do with it. 

2. This type of teaching takes a pe 
son with extrovert tendencies. 

3. Unless you have time each week 
for the study and writing involved, do 
not start a program. Many weeks it 
required an hour of preparation fo 
every minute on the air. This is a 
conservative estimate. 

4. A good voice helps. In addition 
you must like your listeners and un 
derstand adults. I have found the abil 
ity to laugh at my own shortcomings 
one of the best ways of gaining thi 
confidence of my audience. 

This program is the onlv one of its 
type in this section of the state. It 
has helped our public relations con 
siderably. It has increased our enroll 
ment in the vocational classes with 
adults, young and old, who are finding 
that the problems of homemaking ar 
universal. 
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Mrs. Stevens has been teaching home- 
making on Guam since the war ended. 
In this article she describes her ex- 
periences in a part of the world that 
is much in the headlines these days. 
Her quonset hut classroom is shown 
above. In the inset a water buffalo 
watches native women washing clothes. 


UAM is the largest and southern- 

most of a string of islands called 

the Marianas. Its excellent nat- 
ural harbor has made the island useful 
as a refueling station from earliest ,his- 
tory. 

It was discovered by the Spaniards 
and owned by them until 1898, when 
the Americans took control. Until 
August first 1950 it was under the 
jurisdiction of the American Navy. It 
is now an “unincorporated territory” 
under the Department of Interior. 

At the close of the World War in 
1945, a large rehabilitation program was 
begun, including public — buildings, 
highways, lighting, water, sewage sys- 
tems, pavements and housing areas. At 
the beginning everything had to be 
temporary. The site of the temporary 
high school was Sinajana, a village near 
the middle of the island made up chief- 
ly of evacuees from more populous 
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homemaking on Guam 


areas. Lhe high school itself was a 
series of about twenty quonset huts. 

Before 1941 when the Japanese took 
the island and occupied it for two and 
one-half years, some homemaking skills 
had been taught in the schools. ‘These 
included cooking, weaving grass mats 
and sewing simple stitches. After the 
war, classes were established by tak- 
ing volunteers from study halls to 
form a simple, non-credit course, which 
met two or three times a week. Soon 
the influx of Americans in the great 
rehabilitation program caused _ the 
Guamanians to become acutely aware 
of the American way of living. As a 
result, the homemaking classes became 
so popular that within two months 
they were taught daily and credit was 
given for the work. 

The girls who took part in building 
this post-war homemaking 
chose as the units they wished to study: 
1. American cooking with emphasis 


program 


upon desserts; 2. home furnishing; 3. 
personal grooming; 4. clothing for them 
selves; 5. human relationships and_ 6. 
home nursing. 


Courtship and Marriage 
The native Chamorros, as they are 
sometimes called, are a dignified, in- 
telligent people. Their ability to han- 


By Kathleen Mumm Stephens 


Homemaking Teacher, Agana, Guam 


dle frustration, which they apparently 
almost never experience, should be an 
inspiration to any American. During 
the unit on human relationships, it 
was discovered that the only frustra 
tion the Guamanian girls feel is the 
objection of their parents to any type 
of contact with the opposite sex. 

One of the customs brought to Guam 
by the early Catholic missionaries was 
that of native girl 
rarely attends any event alone. Her 
young 


chaperones. A 
chaperone may vary from a 
brother to a distant relative, male ot 
female. All high school parties must 
include entertainment for their chap 
erones, although usually they partici 
pate in the activities along with the 
young people. About fifty per cent of 
the high school girls are not permitted 
to attend any school social function. 
A girl is under the jurisdiction of 
When 


a boy becomes interested in a girl, he 


her parents until she marries. 


goes to her home and courts the entir¢ 
family, as it were. The couple is never 
left alone. When the boy deems the 
time advisable, his parents make the 
necessary arrangements with the girl’s 
parents. One young American boy 
marrying a Guamanian girl, after “go- 
ing with” her for several months ac 
(Continued on next page) 











(Continued from preceding page) 


cording to the native custom, con- 
fided that he had been with her alone 
for the total of five minutes before 
their marriage. Without a doubt, even 
those five minutes were stolen. 

When the parents of the young 
couple have reached an agreement, the 
wedding date is set. The people of 
Guam love festivities and weddings are 
celebrated with gusto. The night be- 
fore the wedding, the bride’s parents 
have a party called a “fandango,” to 
which all their friends and _ relatives 
are invited. Huge quantities of food 
are prepared and whole animals are 
served. At the same time the groom's 
parents also have a “fandango” for 
their relatives and friends. In the mid- 
dle of the party, the groom leaves his 
home, goes to the home of his bride 
and returns with her to his parents’ 
home. Sometimes guests at the bride’s 
party follow and attend both func- 
tions. 

The groom always purchases the wed- 
ding dress and it must be white if it 


is the bride’s first marriage. The bride 
does not see the dress until a day or 
two before the wedding, when any 
necessary alterations are made. The 
wedding is held in the Catholic Church, 
usually in early morning. ‘The mother 
of the bride does not appear, nor 
does she attend the huge wedding 
breakfast. She remains at home to 
keep within her breast the grief she 
feels at the loss of her daughter. 
Other social functions are held to 
celebrate many  occasions—birthdays, 
christenings, religious holidays, trips 
away from the island and homecomings. 
The success of any party is in direct 
proportion to the number of guests 
and the amount of food consumed. 
Simple forms of entertaining are be- 
yond the comprehension of these 
people. The first homecoming classes 
had never heard of a tea and to this 
day the girls have misgivings about its 
being a real form of entertainment be- 
cause so little food is served. If, how- 
ever, an unexpected guest does drop 
into a home at meal time, he is al- 


ways seated alone and eats ahead ot 
the family. This is done to extend 
special honor to the guest. 


Food Habits 

Prior to the war, the Guamanian 
diet consisted chiefly of fish which 
abound in the waters surrounding the 
island, rice and those native fruits 
which grow almost wild, such as the 
breadfruit, mango, banana, avocado, 
yam, papaya and coconut. Each fam 
ily raised vegetables and kept a few 
chickens. 

Today, in the zeal of most Guam- 
anians to adopt the American way, 
much of this has been discarded. Many 
of the native people received goodly 
sums as reparations for losses incurred 
during the war. All government em- 
ployees, including teachers, received 
money for services retroactive to the be- 
ginning of the war. Government 
agencies needed employees, so work was 
plentiful and lucrative on _ post-war 
Guam. 


(Concluded on page 544) 





those younger brothers 


and sisters . 


This is the third in a series of articles 
designed especially for the high school 
teacher to use in stimulating class dis- 
cussion on children’s growth and rela- 
tionships with others. The cases pre- 
sented are actual situations experienced 
by high school pupils with their young- 
er brothers and sisters. These can be 
mimeographed and given out one at a 
time to the class. 


(yx: morning when Hal came into 
breakfast he said, “I am the boss 
of today.” It was his birthday and he 
was four years old. Hal had a six- 
year-old sister and an_ eight-year-old 
brother and he was not often the boss. 
He had a wonderful time. All day long 
he was boss or, at least, Betty and Har- 
vey did not tell him too many things 
to do. When he was getting into bed 
that night, he said rather sadly, “And 
tomorrow I'll be three again.” — 
Everyone likes his birthday because 
he feels that it is his day. How can 
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e e PART Iii 


By Sallie Beth Moore 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
The University of Texas, Austin 


we help younger brothers and sisters 
celebrate these important occasions? 

We usually think of having a party. 
but there are many other ways to cele- 
brate a birthday. Let the child plan 
the menu for dinner that day or in- 
vite one person to eat with the family. 
This may be an aunt, cousin or friend 
his own age, but let him decide whom 
he wants. The whole family may go 
on a picnic, or the child might be taken 
some place he has wanted to go and 
where no one ever seemed to have time 
to take him. Sam went to Texarkana 
on the train. He had breakfast on 
the train, spent an hour in Texarkana 
and was home in time for his lunch and 
nap. 

Your brother and sister may want to 
have a party and there are lots of ways 
that you can help. 


Case I 


Stevie will be four on his next 
birthday. He is attending a nursery 


school where there are five boys and five 
girls near his own age. He wants to 
invite all the group. It was suggested 
that he invite four children whose 
mothers were good friends of the fam- 
ily, but he did not want to. 

What would you suggest Stevie be 
allowed to do? 


a. Invite two children of his family’s 
friends 

b. Invite two boys and two girls 
from his school group 

c. Invite anyone he wishes 

d. Invite all his school group 


Celebrating a birthday is a good time 
to enjoy social contacts but if too many 
children are invited the party may be 
more confused than enjoyable. We are 
all more relaxed and have a better time 
with people we know. It is fun to in- 
vite people to your home and a child 
enjoys showing his toys, his room and 
his family to his friends. Stevie can 
have several simple parties during the 
year and really have a better time than 
at one big party. 

Clara Lambert says that “The child’s 
friends are, perhaps, his most important 
acquisition.” We want children to like 
the children of mother’s friends, but 
we cannot force them to like them. 
Stevie does not want to invite the chil- 
dren of his family’s friends because he 
does not know them as well as he does 
the friends he plays with at school 
every day. Let him invite four or five 
from school and later have one or two 

(Concluded on page 548) 
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Doll in center illustrates the 
line of correct posture. High 
heels (below) or a dowager hump 
(right) will break this line 


a paper doll 





SIMPLE dress becomes a creation 

when worn by a girl with good 

posture, even though the same type 
of dress may appear quite ordinary on 
another girl. This cannot be altogether 
due to differences in sewing technique. 
Girls notice this effect of posture faults 
in others, but can seldom tell just where 
the difficulty is. Even if they can recog- 
nize major faults, they probably cannot 
see minor ones either in others or in 
themselves and therefore cannot correct 
their own difficulties. 

The simplest means of acquiring good 
posture is to walk as though supported 
by a string attached behind the ear 
so that it hangs in a straight line from 
the back of the ear through the shoul- 
der and the center of the waist to the 
ankle bone. Unfortunately, students 
find it difficult to visualize this imag- 
inary line. They need something they 
can actually see. 

A student teacher in the homemaking 
cottage at Frontenac, Kansas, found the 
answer to this problem in a cardboard 
mannequin which she made. The man- 
nequin is jointed with brads so that 
it can sit and bend to reproduce hu- 
man postures. When suspended, it 
literally hangs by the ears, thus empha- 
sizing the line of good posture. The 
posture line is drawn on the manne- 
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quin to show exactly where it should 
go. The mannequin has three sets of 
legs—thin, medium and large—and both 
high and low heeled shoes. It is easy 
to store, since it folds into a flat en- 
velope. 

The mannequin has proved a versa- 
tile aid in teaching posture. When 
it is used to show the effect of im- 
proper balance, girls can easily see how 
high heels, rounded shoulders, poker 
straight legs or a curved back break 
the line of good posture. After this 
has been demonstrated with the man- 
nequin, each girl stands beside a plumb 
line in the doorway and the other 
members of the class compare her pos- 
ture with that of the mannequin. 

Having learned her own faults, the 
girl can begin to correct them. She 
learns that good posture is not gained 
overnight, but is acquired through con- 
stant practice. She is assisted both in 
overcoming her problem and in disguis- 
ing her posture difficulties until they 
have been remedied. 


How Good Posture Is Taught 

Books and current home economics 
and women’s magazines are used in 
teaching rules for good posture. Post- 
ers are placed in different living areas 
as reminders. The United States De- 





eaches posture 


By Marie Thompson Kime 


Homemaking Teacher, Gorham, Kansas 


Hilma R. Davis 


Teacher Trainer in Home Economics 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Extension Publication No. 34 has ex- 
cellent poster material. 

Good posture practices in every area 
of homemaking are emphasized. Good 
posture while standing, reaching and 
sitting at kitchen tasks is discussed. In 
housecare, the importance of using the 
correct tool is explained. In child care, 
the best method to lift a child and 
the development of good posture hab- 
its in children are stressed. 

It is explained that good posture 
is natural, but that there are individ- 
ual differences in people. As a result 
of heredity or because of past posture 
habits, clothing does not always look 
as well as it should. The class learns 
that fatty deposits at the back of the 
neck and at the hips, and enlarged 
muscles caused by poor posture and in- 
correct use of the body at work, do not 
disappear in a few weeks time. 

At this point, the mannequin is again 
brought into use. Paper doll dresses 
with tabs are used to show where fitting 
correction can be made to accommodate 
posture difficulties. A longer dress 
back is needed for the dowager hump, 
a longer skirt back for protruding hips. 
Other adjustments must be made for 
other figure problems. Different styles 

(Concluded on page 541) 
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HRISTMAS is a happy day when love and giving 
( are synonymous. What a special pleasure there is 

in receiving—and giving—gifts that have an extra 
personal touch. Nimble thimblers who make their 
gifts can delight their friends with the unusual in color 
compinations, fabrics and gift ideas. 

The pleasure of giving is easy on the budget, too, if 
one turns to a remnant drawer and makes use of pretty 
scraps for a gay apron, smart capelet, bodice top or toy. 
The pattern ideas shown here require two yards or less. 
All are easy to make and can be completed in short 
time. All should inspire the sewer to use her imagina- 
tion in creating just the right gift for a special friend. 
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Opposite page: 
ADVANCE 5637, sizes 11- 
17, 35c. Sew-easy glamou 
in’ a notched — neckline 
blouse and _ tour-gored, 
bias-cut skirt, 

ADVANCE = 5666, small, 
medium, large, 35c. The 
“quickie” capelet to make 
in velvet or fur fabric. 
Trim = =with smart ball 
lringe. 

\DVANCE 5665, doll sizes 
15-23”, 25c. For the pig- 
tail set, a Western doll. 
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This page: 
ADVANCE 5644, sizes 12 
18, 25c. Two-for-the-money 
in a reversible weskit and 
wrap-around skirt. 

ADVANCE = 5645, small, 
medium, large, 25c. ‘The 
important cloche to make 
in high-color velveteen, 
wool or fur fabric. 

ADVANCE 5667, small, 
medium, large, 25c. “Iwo 
versions of a gay apron. 
Make in taffeta for parties 
or cotton for daily chores. 
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do you slip up when 


buying 
a slip? 


By Louise G. Carnahan 


Home Economies Instructor in Adult Education 
Madison Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 





This slip and petticoat set by 
Seamprufe is fashioned of Nyl- 
De-Chine, a new all nylon fabric 
with the feel and drape of silk 
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a far cry from those worn by our 

great-great-grandmothers. Then, a 
wardrobe would not have been com- 
plete without many petticoats of ruf- 
fled muslin and stiff crinoline. A wool 
petticoat was worn in winter, topped 
by one of quilted calico, then by an- 
other of stiffly starched muslin. These 
petticoats, which required many, many 
yards of material, were designed to aid 
in giving a billowy effect to the dress. 
They are a contrast to the simple. 
closely fitting, ready-made slip of today. 

Great-great-grandmother made _ her 
own petticoats and did not have the 
buying problem faced by the modern 
consumer. In the shift from home- 
made to ready-made, there has been a 
trend toward the use of lighter weight 
materials and fewer frills. New and 
exciting fabrics are replacing those 
used in lingerie in former years. Thus, 
where slips used to be made of linen, 
muslin or similar material, they are now 
made of fine rayon crepe, satin, taffeta 
or nylon. Even cotton batiste or broad- 
cloth slips are much softer than any 
which were made from linen. 

With the increased use of new syn- 
thetic materials and the great number 
of style variations, the task of making 
a good selection is complicated. ‘Too 
often the consumer makes an unwise 
purchase because she does not know 
what is available and is not familiar 
with the features of a well fitting slip. 
A few simple rules will help the buyer 
to make a good purchase. 

The successful buyer always reads 
labels even though brand names will 
have little value until she has had 
some experience. Nationally advertised 
brands are backed by the manufacturer 
and give assurance of dependability. 
Once a particular make of slip has been 
found to give satisfactory service, much 
shopping time is saved by reordering 
by brand name. A few manufacturers 
make specially proportioned slips. The 
label on such a slip should indicate 
the bust measure, whether the slip is 
for slender, average or full hips, and 
whether the length is short, regular or 
long. 

In addition to the brand name and 
the size of the slip, the label should 
identify the fabric. Slips of nylon are 
more expensive than those made of part 
nylon and part rayon. By determining 
the kind of material, the consumer 
should be able to decide whether qual- 
ity and price are comparable. 

The economical buyer may hesitate 
to pay the extra price of a nylon slip, 
but should remember that it drys 


Te dainty slips we buy today are 


quickly and requires no ironing. This 


makes it ideal for traveling. For a 
person with a limited amount of time, 
nylon may be cheaper than rayon be- 
cause of the labor saved. 

Although the fabric is important, 
workmanship also plays a major role 
in determining wearability. A poorly 
constructed slip may be lower in price 
but more expensive in the long run 
since it will not last so long. Work- 
manship should be checked to see 
whether the seams are firmly and evenly 
stitched and pinked to avoid fraying. 
If the stitching is closer than one-fourth 
inch from the raw edge there is danger 
of the material pulling away from the 
stitching. The straps should be tightly 
fastened so they will not pull off. If 
the slip is trimmed with lace, straps 
should be fastened to the slip proper 
as well as to the lace. 

A slip should be tried on before it 
is bought to see that the size is right, 
the style conforms to the figure type 
and the length is suitable. The design 
should be appropriate to the dresses 
with which it is to be worn. 

The slip which fits well will not bag 
under the arms, be bulky at the waist 
or be too tight at the bust, waist or 
hips. Plenty of fullness should be al- 
lowed over the hips for sitting, to pre- 
vent riding up and excessive strain 
on the seams. The skirt should hang 
evenly whether it is straight or flared. 
If it is shorter in the back or front, 
the hip size may be too small. 

When buying knitted slips, it is ad- 
visable to get a slightly larger size 
than one would purchase in woven ma- 
terial to allow for slight shrinkage in 
laundering. ‘This is true whether the 
slip is knit from rayon or nylon. Since 
the old tubular knit slips have been re- 
placed by those styled much the same 
as woven slips, they are increasing in 
popularity. Plain knit, the type of 
stitch found in hosiery, is seldom used 
because it runs easily. Warp knit will 
run in one direction. Most satisfac- 
tory are slips of tricot or milanese knit- 
ting as these will not run. 

In the cut of the slip, bias pieces 
should be true bias and straight pieces 
cut with the grain. Slender women 
will find a bias cut more satisfactory 
than those who are stout or have large 
hips. For these women, it is advisable 
to buy the straight cut slip. The Home 
Economics Club of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in a survey on the selection of 
slips found women preferred the bras- 
siere top. Other surveys have also 
shown the brassiere top most popular. 

(Continued on page 546) 
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By Nell White 


Assistant Professor of Home Management 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


equipment selection 


offers an excellent opportunity to apply some of the 

fundamental principles of management in such a 
tangible way that the student recognizes them and is 
encouraged to employ these techniques in attacking 
other problems. 


T HE study of the selection of household equipment 


What is important to the 
individual? 


First of all, the question of desired satisfactions or 
values should be thought through carefully as individ- 
ual needs and tastes vary greatly, In selecting an ap- 
pliance, the major value desired in some instances is 
lessened physical input. Sometimes the means for pro- 
ducing an improved product takes precedence. Among 
the satisfactions often indicated are: “Easy to operate,” 
“Easy to clean,” “Least cost,” ‘“Most efficient,” “Good 
looking,” and at the bottom of the list, “Safe.” The 
student must decide what is most important to her. 


B. Ease of Use 
1. Amount ot physical effort required 
2. Speed 3. Vibration 4. Noise 


A. Good Product 


1. Volume 2. Texture 3. Mixed well 


B. Types of power 
1. Electric mixer 
Ease of use determined by: 
a. Whether beaters are simple 
to remove and adjust. sistant. 
b. Whether there is an adequate 
range of speeds to suit all types 


A. Types of beaters or agitators: 


1. Whisk (In general gives great- 
est volume and a coarse tex- 
ture.) 

a. The finer and the greater the 
number of wires, the greater 


the volume. of mixtures. 


c. Whether 

2. Rotary (Gives finer texture and 
smaller volume.) 

a. Best type for general mixing. 


the larger the number, the 
greater the volume and_ the 
finer the texture. 

c. The greater the area of the 
blades and the closer the fit 


Mechanical 


there is moderate 
vibration and noise. 

d. Whether directions for using 
, the mixer are clear. 

b. The thinner the blades and 2. Rotary and Turbine 

advantage _ partly 
determined by: 

a. Ratio of pinion gears to 


drive wheels; 1:4 or 1:5. is 


... can teach good home management 


How to get what one wants 

Information that helps one to recognize the technical 
qualities which make for the achievement of the de- 
sired satisfactions is an important asset. This involves 
knowledge of certain principles applied in the con- 
struction and operation of the appliances considered. 
Here, the student sees how technical “know-how” is 
useful. For example, in selecting beaters, one may 
want an all-round beater that will incorporate air, de- 
velop a fine texture and mix ingredients. In order to 
decide on the right beater one must know what tech- 
nical qualities in beaters will make these results pos- 
sible. One must know what effect number and thick- 
ness of wires or blades has on a batter and the im- 
portance of the size of the beater. 

The following chart illustrates an analysis of some of 
the relationships of “Satisfaction Desired” and “Tech- 
nical Qualities Making for Achievement of Satisfac- 
tions” as applied to beaters and mixers. 


C. Ease of Cleaning 
and Maintaining 


1. Cleaning 2. Storage 


C. Cleaning and Storage 


(motor-driven) 1. Easy cleaning will depend on: 
a. Whether design is simple. 
b. Whether finish is stain re- 


c. Whether there are smooth 
joins and finishes. 
d. Whether agitators and discs 
are removable as in turbine and 
in electric rotary. 
e. Whether there is an absence 
of bands around agitators. 
f. Whether there are directions 
for care. 

2. Storage 
a. The general purpose beater 
requires fewer pieces of equip- 


recommended. Machine does 
. ment. 
to the pags the bowl, the 4 to 5 times the work that the 
a ee ee operator does in turning it. D. Durability 
d. The more rigid the blades, b. Whether gears are precision ) 
“ 1. All parts should be secure. 


the greater the volume. 


made and mesh easily. 


3. Turbine (No lifting action; c. Whether there is a ball bear- 2. Precision gears should be of hard 
gives smallest volume and a fine ing central drive wheel. metal. 
d. Whether there are comfort- 3. Finish should be rust resistant 


texture.) 

a. The greater the number of 
slots and the area, the greater 
the volume and texture. 


3. Whisk 
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able handles to hold and to turn. 


a. All work done by operator. 


and handles smooth and strong. 


(Continued on page 542) 
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Flash Boiler 





Steam unit detachable. 
Used by General Mills 






Water reservoir detach- 
able. Used by Proctor 

















Kettle Boiler © 














Used by Silex, Casco, Pres- 
to and Steam-O-Matic irons 















Flash Boiler 

















Built in type used by Gen- 
ic and Waring 
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This article is based on a talk given 
by Mary Riedel before the Electrical 
; Women’s Round Table Workshop in 
{ @ New York last spring. Because teachers 

in the Workshop audience expressed 
| special interest in the material on steam 





irons we are pleased to bring to all our 
readers this impartial article on the 
types of steam irons and how best to 











use them 


Schematic drawings courtesy of 
Proctor Electric Company, Inc. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF 


steam Irons 


NE of the most important develop- 

ments in modern ironing is the 

steam iron. Steam ironing has long 
been used by dry cleaners and tailors 
and is largely responsible for the fin- 
ished look of clothes done by them. 

Steam is a handy way of spreading 
or putting moisture into a garment. 
Water plus heat removes the wrinkles. 
Steam itself will not remove wrinkles. 
It is only when steam is condensed 
on a cold cloth and is immediately fol- 
lowed by a heated iron that wrinkles 
are removed by steam ironing. ‘The 
cloth must still be cold enough to con- 
dense the steam into moisture; other- 
wise, the steam will prove ineffective 
and a poor ironing result will be ob- 
tained, 

Since steam on a hot cloth is not ef- 
fective, it can be seen that high tem- 
perature settings for steam ironing are 
not only unnecessary, they are detri- 
mental in achieving a satisfactory steam 
ironing result. In addition to heating 
the cloth too quickly, high tempera- 
tures also produce hotter, drier steam. 
This cannot give satisfactory steam iron- 
ing results because the necessary mois- 
ture is missing from the steam. 

Superheated steam has very 
dampening quality because it too is a 
very dry steam. It is steam that has 
been greatly expanded so that all mist 
or water within it has been converted 
to steam. Superheated steam is not 
satisfactory for the same reason that a 
high soleplate temperature is not satis- 
factory. Both heat up the cloth too 
quickly. 

Since we want water and not 
in a cloth, the coldest form of 
which can be used without spotting the 
cloth is the most desirable, i.e., steam 
at about 230 degrees. Since 212 degrees 
is the boiling point of water at which 
we first get steam, 230 degrees provides 
the safety factor so far as the preven 
tion of water spotting is concerned. 

A steam iron alone is not the answer 
to the complete ironing problem. ‘There 
are many fabrics which require more 
moisture and a hotter iron than can 
be delivered by a steam iron alone. 
Vegetable starched fabrics require a dry 


poor 


steam 
steam 
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iron. ‘Lhe new combination steam and 
dry irons eliminate the necessity of 
having two complete irons. When buy- 
ing a combination type iron’ one 
should investigate the rapidity with 
which the iron can convert from dry 
to steam and back again. 


Types of Steam Irons 


All available consumer steam irons 
fall into two design classes: (1) the 
kettle or pressure type (2) the flash 


boiler or gravity feed type. 

The kettle type of iron produces steam 
by bringing a mass of water to a boil 
just as a_teakettle does. 

The flash boiler type of iron makes 
instantaneous steam when individual 
drops of water come in contact with the 
hot iron. 

The flash boiler or gravity feed type 
of steam iron that produces steam in- 
stantly within the iron itself gives in- 
stant steam or instant dry ironing 
merely by the turn of a knob or the 
press of a button, 

The type of iron which uses the su- 
perimposed  soleplate attachment for 
steam ironing converts to dry ironing 
by removing the soleplate. However, 
when converting from steam to dry 
ironing the iron must be allowed to 
cool before ironing anything but heavy, 
dampened linens. This is because the 
iron must be preheated to approxi- 
mately 600 degrees Fahrenheit to make 
steam. 

To stop a kettle-type iron from steam 
ing, it must be emptied. Thus to 
convert from steam to dry ironing the 
reservoir must be emptied and = con- 
versely to change from dry to steam 
ironing the reservoir must be filled and 
the water brought to a_ boil. 

It is important to remember when 
storing irons with the water reservoil 
within the iron itself that the iron 
should) be completely emptied 
hot. otherwise water will seep out of 
the cold iron and discolor the soleplate. 

\ good steam iron must have an ex- 
cellent thermostat, one with relatively 
short. cycling; otherwise, the soleplate 
temperature may fall so low that all 
the water delivered through the sole- 
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plate may not be converted to steam. 
Chis result in water spotting 
of the fabric being ironed. 

The temperature selector should be 
simple to adjust and give accurate heat 
control. The should be easy to 
read and, for 
marked for individual fabrics. 

Since an iron must be filled with 
water before it can make steam, the 
ease with which this filling is accom 
plished is important. Also, it is a con 
venience to have the water level within 


would 


dial 


accurate dry ironing, 


the reservoir visible. 

Any steam iron will operate on tap 
water. However, the question that re- 
mains unanswered is “how long?” ‘This 
cannot be blanket-fashion 
because it depends upon the mineral 
content of the tap water in the area in 
which the iron is being used. So the 
consumer has been advised to use com 
mercially distilled water, rain water 01 
the defrostings from her electric or gas 
refrigerator—all three of which are min 
This advice is given as a 


answered 


eral free. 
protection to the customer and the man 
ufacturer. Some irons can be cleaned 
of this mineral deposit by the home 
maker but if one lives in a hard watet 
area and the mineral deposit builds up 
quickly within the iron it can be an 
unpleasant, time-consuming job. Where 
mineral free tap 
A good 


the water is fairly 
water can certainly be used. 
rule of thumb is to use distilled watei 
when in doubt and if it is a hard water 
whenever pos 


area. use distilled water 


sible. 


Points on Buying Steam Irons 

Points to remember when purchasing 
a steam are: (1) The advantages 
and disadvantages of the product should 
(2) The purchaser should 
benefit her 
convenience. 
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know 
most 
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backed by a 
made by a 


features will 
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what 
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brand 


wise to 
well-known 
reliable 


name 
and manufacturer 
with years of experience in the man 
ufacture ol Price should 
the sole guide in purchasing 
points 


irons. (4) 
never be 
(Turn to the next page for 


on how to use the steam tren) 
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how to USE 


a steam iron 


OT all fabrics can be steam ironed 

successfully. To help answer the 

questions of “what to steam iron” 
and “what to iron dry,” here are a 
few general rules. 

Practically all lightweight fabrics 
can be steam ironed with the exception 
of vegetable starched garments. These, 
and heavy cottons and linens, require 
dampening and a dry iron. (Plastic 
starched garments can be successfully 
steam ironed. However, the application 
of plastic starch requires a thorough un- 
derstanding of this compound and how 
it “takes” to the material. For those 
who want to use it, a trial and error 
period on some _ soon-to-be-discarded 
garment is suggested.) 

To achieve best steam ironing re- 
sults it is important to know fabrics. 
This does not mean being able to call 
them by their correct names. It means 
knowing how they react to moisture 
and heat. Some rayons because of 
their construction and fiber content re- 
quire a little more moisture in the gar- 
ment, more than can be put there by 
any steam iron. ‘These clothes should 
be ironed before they become “bone 
dry.” If they are taken down from the 
line or removed from a dryer while 
they are still cool to the touch, there 
is usually enough moisture left in them 
to aid in the steam ironing. 

A few rayons require heavy, even 
dampening and a dry iron after they 
have been laundered, although they can 
be touched up nicely with steam be- 
tween wearings. This is particularly 
true of acetate taffeta. 

Press cloths are necessary when us- 
ing a steam iron on some types of 
materials. For example, shiny, closely 
woven, hard surfaced fabrics carry a 
natural shine which is increased by 
any abrasion no matter how slight, so 
a press cloth must be used when iron- 
ing or pressing such fabrics. Most 
rough textured fabrics do not show 
shine so it is possible to iron directly 
upon them without a press cloth, but 
the fastidious ironer must beware of 
ironing directly upon double thick- 
nesses of material, welting, seams, etc., 
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for shine and seam outlines will mark 
the fabric. Once a garment is dam- 
aged by ironing directly over weltings, 
or double stitched thicknesses, it is prac- 
tically impossible to rejuvenate it. 

A good rule is to steam iron every- 
thing except cottons and linens on the 
wrong side and to touch up pockets, 
lapels and collars on the right side, 
using a piece of tissue paper, cheese- 
cloth or chemically-treated press cloth— 
whatever suits the circumstances—as a 
protection against shine. 

Garments of velvet should be steamed 
with a steam iron, not steam-ironed. 
This is done by holding the steam iron 
one-half inch above the pile side of 
the fabric and letting the steam pene- 
trate it thoroughly. While the area be- 
ing steamed is still damp, it should be 
brushed gently with a semi-stiff brush. 
Brushing should always be done with 
the “lie” of the pile. 

Thin wale corduroys can be steam- 
ironed on the right side of the fabric, 
then brushed to raise the pile. Heavy 
corduroy should be treated like velvet. 

Thick woolens, such as are used for 
coats, also respond well to steaming 
by this method. Heavy lined coats 
which are difficult to press in any other 
fashion can be beautifully rejuvenated 
this way. 

All garments, whether steam ironed 
or just steamed, should be hung on 
hangers and allowed to dry thoroughly 
before wearing or storing. 

A trick used by professional dry 
cleaning establishments can be adapt- 
ed to home steam ironing. After a 
garment has been steam ironed on the 
wrong side and turned to the right 
side preparatory to hanging it up to 
dry, it should be gently laid on the 
ironing table and the steam iron held 
one-half inch above it. The iron 
should be directed back and forth above 
the entire garment until it has been 
completely enveloped in steam. Then, 
if it is hung up to dry, the results are 
truly “professional.” 

Good grooming is perfection of de- 
tail. Accessories require just as much 
attention as the rest of the wardrobe. 
Here is where a steam iron can be 
of great help. Hats, gloves, pocket- 
books, scarves and shoes of suede, felt, 
velvet or velour, veilings, sweaters and 
feathers can all be rejuvenated and re- 
freshed with steam from a good steam 
iron. A properly made steam iron 
produces just enough moisture—con- 
trolled steam to revitalize these acces- 
sories. (Too much moisture, such as 
a teakettle furnishes, can result in mis- 
shapen hats and wilted trimmings.) 

The general procedure for refurbish- 
ing gloves, pocketbooks and shoes is 
as follows: 

The steam iron should be placed on 
the edge of the ironing table so the 


nose overhangs. Steam temperature 
dial should be set at the lowest point 
(this is so ironing table cover will not 
be scorched.) If the steam iron is one 
that produces steam at only one set- 
ting, the iron should be set upon a 
piece of asbestos. The accessory should 
be held in the steam and turned slowly, 
steaming entire surface. It should then 
be brushed with a soft clothes brush 
or rubber sponge with the direction of 
nap or pile, if any. (Badly worn suede 
nap can be raised with the gentle ap- 
plication of an emery board.) 

Hats should be steamed beginning at 
top of crown and brushed with the nap 
or pile in circles down to brim. The 
inside and outside of the brim should 
also be steamed and brushed with the 
nap or pile. 

No article about steam ironing would 
be complete without mentioning the ad- 
vantages of the steam iron to the home 
sewer. Steam pressing during different 
stages of construction gives a_profes- 
sional look to a garment and insures 
good fit. The advantages of a steam 
iron to the home sewer are numerous 
She can shrink woolens, embed stitches, 
smooth seams, shape sleeves, press in 
sharp creases and shrink out excess 
flare in hem, etc. This can be done, 
of course by a dry iron and several press 
cloths but it will not be as convenient 
nor will it be as satisfactory for con- 
trolled steam is required and only a 
good steam iron gives that. 


Top photo. When pressing seams with 
steam iron, place brown paper under 
seam edges to prevent them from mak- 
ing ridges. Below. Use gentle stamp- 
ing motion to block knitted garments. 
Do not move the iron back and forth 
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not TOMATO-TOPPED MACARONI AND CHEESE 


tablespoon salt 14 teaspoon dry mustard 

quarts boiling water 14 teaspoon salt 

ounces elbow macaroni Dash of pepper 

small onion, grated 1 cup milk 

tablespoons flour Dash of Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoons butter or 114 cups grated American cheese 
fortified margarine 2 medium tomatoes 
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DEMONSTRATION POINTERS ; 


Macaroni will cook in about twenty 
minutes. It should be stirred 
occasionally. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION ¢& 


Add salt and macaroni to rapidly 
boiling water. Cook uncovered. 
Drain in colander. 





Individual casseroles could be 


a Combine macaroni and grated onion. 
used instead of a single large one. 


Turn into greased 114 quart casserole. 
Melt butter. Combine flour, dry mus- A smooth, foolproof sauce can be 
tard, salt and pepper. Blend 


made by cooking in the top of a 
thoroughly with butter. 9 


double boiler over hot water. 


Mustard, onion and Worcestershire 
sauce give extra piquancy to this 
variation of the familiar macaroni 
and cheese combination. 


Gradually add milk. Cook, stirring | 
constantly, until thick. Add Worces- 
tershire sauce and | cup cheese. Stir 

until melted. Pour on macaroni. 7 


Besides adding their own 
distinctive flavor, tomatoes garnish 
the dish with a touch of color. 


Place 14 inch tomato slices 
on macaroni mixture. Sprinkle re- | 
maining cheese on tomato slices. 


: Bake in moderate oven (350°) Browning takes about 35 minutes. 

‘ until lightly brown. @ his makes 4 to 6 servings. 

1 
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Chapter II TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


‘ 


“Rice” and “food” are synonymous in many languages, as 


“bread” and “food” are in English. Economical, nutritious, good to eat—one of 


these major grain products is the most important single item in most of the world’s diet 


I. DEFINITION: 

A grain is the seed or seedlike fruit 
of any cereal grass, for example, wheat, 
maize or oats. Grain products include 
breakfast cereals, flours, meals, macaroni 
products and foods prepared from them. 


Il. 
A. 


Bb. 


C. 


D. 


EK. 


KINDS 

Wheat—the principal grain in most 
English-speaking countries, the great- 
er part of Europe and_ northern 
China. It is estimated that wheat 
flour furnishes more than one-fourth 
of the calories of the American diet 
or more than any other single food. 
Rice—The staple food for about one- 
half of the world’s people. 
Corn—A_ native American product 
and the most important grain, from 
an economic standpoint, produced 
in this country. It is made into a 
variety of products, among them 
corn meal and breakfast cereals. 
Oats—Most familiar as a cooked 
breakfast cereal. ‘They are some- 
times used as ingredients in ready- 
to-eat cereals and are also import 
ant as animal feed. 

Millet, barley, rye and buckwheat 
are examples of less familiar grains 
which have limited use in the Amer- 
ican diet. 


il. NUTRITIVE VALUE 


A. 


B. 


Group six of the Basic Seven is 
“bread, flour and cereals, whole 
grain, enriched or restored.” 
Functions in the Body 

1. Energy—Cereals are a very im- 
portant source of energy because 
they are relatively inexpensive and 
can be served in a variety of ways. 
\ hundred calorie portion of most 
cereals weighs about one ounce, 
uncooked; the measurement varies 
according to the product. Most of 
the energy is in the form of carbo- 
hydrates, though protein and a little 
fat are also present. It is estimated 
that up to 40 per cent of the cal- 
ories in a balanced diet can be pro- 
vided by whole grain, enriched or 
restored grain products. 

2. Protein—From eight to twelve per 
cent of the calories in cereal foods 
are derived from proteins. Differ- 
ent cereals contain amino acids in 
various combinations. Cereal pro- 
teins are not complete, and there- 
fore should be supplemented. 











3. Minerals—Cereal products are an 
important source of iron if they are 
whole grain or enriched. Refined, 
unenriched products are deficient in 
iron. Phosphorus is also lost in re- 
fining. 

4. Vitamins—Grain products are im- 
portant sources of the B vitamins, 
if they are whole grain, restored or 
enriched. Thiamin, riboflavin and 
niacin are added during enrichment. 
A smali amount of vitamin A_ is 
found in the germ of most grains, 
but this part of the grain is usually 
removed to retard spoilage. 

5. Fat—Most of the fat is removed 
with the germ. Corn is a commerci- 
ally important source of fat. New 
process corn meal contains little fat, 
but old process corn meal, made 
from the entire kernel, retains all 
the natural fat. It must be used 
while freshly ground. 


IV. BUYING AND STORAGE 


A. Flour—Flour should be bought ac- 


cording to the purpose for which it 
is to be used and the storage space 
available. 

1. All-purpose flour is the kind cus- 
tomarily used. It is suitable for 
most home baking. In northern 
United States, it is made from a 
blend of hard wheats. In southern 
states, a blend of soft wheats is 
used. 

2. Cake flour is made of soft wheats. 
It has a low protein content and 
makes a more tender product than 
all-purpose flour. It is used for fine 
cakes. 

3. Self-rising flour is all-purpose 
flour to which a leavening agent and 
salt have been added. Using it for 
home baking saves time. 

4. Rye, buckwheat, rice, barley, 
whole wheat (or graham) and oat 
flour are also available for special 
purposes. 

5. Bread flour and pastry flour are 
used principally by commercial bak 
ers. 

6. Cornmeal is coarsely ground corn 
In some sections, white corn meal is 
preferred; in others, the yellow is 
liked better. The price is usually 
the same. 


B. Cereals—As the term is ordinarily 


used, “cereal” means a grain food 


(Concluded on page 546) 
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dried fruits 


ONCENTRATED fruit juices may 
be a fairly new idea, but concen- 
trated—or dried—fruit is one of the 

oldest of processed foods. Dates, raisins, 
figs . . . these names conjure up vis- 
ions of the Arabian nights, waving 
palm trees, camel caravans. The culti- 
vation of dates is described in ancient 
\ssyrian mural tablets. The Biblical 
Book of Samuel tells how David gave 
bread, water, a cake of figs and two 
clusters of raisins to a famished Egyp- 
tian slave. 

Dried prunes, apricots, pears and 
peaches stimulate less romantic, but 
equally pleasant thoughts. Drying 
gives a unique flavor to these familiar 
foods and in this form they have be- 
come the mainstay of many favorite 
dishes. ‘They are an easily stored, in- 
expensive and a concentrated source of 
food value. 

The dried fruit industry in this 
country is centered in California. This 
region produces not only for. native 
consumption, but also large quantities 
for shipment abroad. 

Much of the produce is sun-dried, 
but part is dehydrated (dried by me- 
chanical means.) Some fruits, such as 
raisins and prunes, are dried whole, but 
others, like peaches, apricots and apples, 
are cut in half and pitted. Cut fruits 
are treated with sulfur dioxide to pre- 
vent darkening and fermentation dur- 
ing drving and to speed the drving 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


process. Prunes are dipped in a lye 
solution to thin and crack the skin 
and thus facilitate drying. 


Kinds of Dried Fruit 


Raisins account for more than halt 
of the national consumption of dried 
fruits. There are two main types 
the Thompson seedless and the Muscat. 

Prunes are the next most important 
dried fruit crop. About one-third of 
the dried fruits we eat are prunes. A 
prune is defined as “a plum which can 
be dried on the pit without fermen- 
tation” and both the fresh and the 
dried form are called prunes. 

Apricots are picked for drying when 
fully ripe. The pits are removed, dried 
and cracked and the kernels are used 
for flavoring. A large percentage of 
the apricots produced in California are 
exported to Europe. Peaches, pears 
and apples are other cut fruits which 
are normally exported in large quan 
tities. 

Figs and dates are both best known 
to most Americans in their dried form. 
Both male and female palms are neces 
sary for the production of dates, so 
they are planted in groups, one male 
being surrounded by a harem of fe 
males. Fig trees, too, have special 
conditions under which they will pro- 
duce. The Calimyrna fig, the type 
grown in California, will not mature 
unless Capri fig trees grow nearby. The 


Capri produces an inedible fruit, but 
it is host to a wasp called blastophaga 
which pollinates the Calimyrna. 


Preparation 

The chief purpose of cooking dried 
fruits is to restore the water that has 
been removed in processing. Some pre- 
fer to soak the fruit before cooking, 
but this is not necessary. If the fruit 
is rinsed, covered with water and boiled 
until tender, it will not be mushy, a 
minimum of sugar will be lost into the 
cooking water and time will be saved. 

When sugar is added to dried fruits, 
it should not be put in until the last 
five minutes of the cooking period. 
The exception to this rule is figs, to 
which sugar is added during the last 
fifteen minutes of cooking. 

If the fruit has been tenderized, it 
can be prepared by placing in a quart 
jar, adding boiling water and allow 
ing to stand for a day or two. All 
fruit will become plumper and _ the 
cooking water will develop more flavor 
if it stands an hour or two after cook 
ing. 

Dried fruits need not be cooked. ‘They 
can be rinsed and eaten as a confec 
tion. Some, like dates, are delicious 
when stuffed and rolled in powdered 
sugar. The many uses of cooked dried 
fruits are well known. They appear 
in pies, in hot breads and cakes, in 
jams and marmalades, as a garnish for 
meats, in salads, or just plain. Here 
are three additional recipes to add to 
your collection of favorites. 


Peanut Raisin Bars 
Filling 

114% cups seedless raisins 
73 cup water 
lg cup granulated sugar 
tablespoon cornstarch 
Few grains salt 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Cooky dough 


4 cup shortening 

cup homogenized peanut butter 
cup granulated sugar 

ege 

teaspoon vanilla extract 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon baking powder 

cup milk 


— o> 
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Filling: Rinse raisins. Drain and grind 
or chop. Add water. Blend sugar, 
cornstarch and salt and stir into raisins. 
Cook and stir until clear and_ thick. 
Remove from heat and blend in lemon 
juice. Cool while preparing dough. 

Dough: Cream shortening and pea 
nut butter together. Blend in sugar. 
{dd egg and vanilla and beat thorough 
ly. Sift together flour, salt and baking 
powder. Add to creamed mixture al 
ternately with milk, mixing well. Roll 


(Concluded on page 543) 
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WUTRITION EXHIBIT 
Tth Grade 
Home Economics 
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pils who flocked to the Museum of 

the City of New York one school day 
last May were not cutting class. They 
had come to see how the nutrition ex- 
hibits they had set up compared with 
those made by pupils from other parts 
of the city. A special room had been 
set aside for the exhibits and dis- 
tinguished educators and nutritionists, 
and photographers from the local pa- 
pers had come to see the children’s 
work. 

The Nutrition Exhibit coincided with 
the Nutrition Month observed in New 
York City last May. This was a city- 
wide campaign which included nutri- 
tion talks in all sections of the city, ra- 
dio discussions, subway posters, leaflets 
distributed to grade school pupils and 
special nutrition talks to teachers. 

The purpose of the teacher guided 
exhibit was to develop interest in the 
part food plays in daily living and to 
encourage good food habits. Home 
economics classes or home economics 
clubs in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades were eligible to participate in 
the contest, which was sponsored by the 
Nutrition Division of the city Health 
Council and made possible by the Wil- 
liams Waterman Fund. Special display 
boxes and printed instructions were 
provided. 

The exhibits made in each of New 
York's five boroughs were displayed in 
a central location in the home borough 
before being sent to the Museum of 
the City of New York for final judging. 
Awards were made on the basis of edu- 
cational value, originality, material and 
execution, and simplicity and clarity. 

A leaflet on how to set up an ex- 
hibit was prepared for teachers inter- 
ested in the project by Lois Long, an 
instructor in merchandising display at 
the School of Home Economics, Pratt 
Institute. Because it is the best sum- 
mary of this subject we have seen and 
because so many home economics teach- 
ers have occasion to work on exhibits, 
we are reprinting most of it here. 


To dozens of home economics pu- 
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how to set up a 


THE DISPLAY 
1. Is a three dimensional poster 
2. Gets attention quickly 
3. Explains itself in a visual way 


THE COPY (title of story . .. slogan) 
1. Is readable in one minute 
2. Expresses complete idea in concise 
words 
3. Is large enough to be easily read 
4. Is simply designed 


THE IDEA 
1. Tells the story simply 
2. Makes one point clearly 


THE VALANCE 
1. May change the size or shape of 
“window” 





SUGGESTED MATERIALS 
Model airplane glue (permanent, fast drying, transparent) 
Library paste (for paper only) 


Tempera or “show card” colors (opaque, water soluble) 


Wires 
screening 
wire mesh 
pipe cleaners 
invisible wire 


Papers 
sand paper 
colored construction 
quilted paper (candy boxes) 
corrugated board 


hat pins 

wooden beads (for heads) 
rubber balls 

miniature baskets 

cotton (clouds) 


paper lace, doilies Miscellaneous burlap 
tin foil millinery net colored thumb tacks 
cellophane mailing tubes map tacks 


Photographs .. Bend to suggest three dimensions and apply cutout, folded leaves 


Props...1. Realistic scale is not necessary; use large forks, spoons, etc. hanging 








from the ceiling and serving a variety of foods 


2. Suggest an idea rather than imitate a realistic scene; tilt table top, 
omit legs, cover with checked cloth and hang from the ceiling 





ELEMENTS 
1. Line 
a. Avoid symmetrical or static arrangement 
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nutrition exhibit 


By Lois Long 


Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, New York 


b. Do not place everything on the same level, but use the space 
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up and down side to side back and forth 


c. Use some opposing angles 


ar i 
i. 
2. Value 


a. Use the positive 
against the negative 





3. Texture 
a. Contrast 
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pattern--plain 





broken--solid 
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b. Items may “float” by pasting his ] | 
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c. Use geometrical pattern in contrast to free flowing pattern 
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checks stripes polka dots 

4. Color 1. in intensity 


a. Dominant color dominates 
1. by area covered 
2. by position 
3. by using most interesting shapes 2. is used with restraint 
b. Subdominant color is secondary 3. carries a surprise value 


c. Accent color 
1. compliments dominant 
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2. in area, position and shape 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
NUTRITION EXHIBITS 


A. Suggested Books on Nutrition 


1. The American and His Food, 
Cummings, University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 

2. Food and Health, Sherman, Mac- 
millan, 1947. 

8. Food Products, Rev. ed., Sherman, 
Macmillan, 1948. 

4. Food Values in Shares and 
Weights, Taylor, Macmillan, 1942. 
5. Foods—Their Values and Man- 
agement, Sherman, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 

6. Laboratory Handbook for Dietet- 
ics, 5th ed., Taylor and MacLeod, 
Macmillan, 1949. 

7. Nutrition in Public Health, Gil- 
lett, Saunders Co., 1946. Bee 

8. Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition, 
MacLeod and Taylor, Macmillan, 
1944. 


. Suggested Material for Exhibits 


1, Bulletins-How to Make Them 
More Effective, Emig, C., National 
Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

2. Creative Hands, Cox, Doris and 
Weismann, Barbara, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1945. 

3. Integrated Handwork for Elemen- 
tary Schools, Newkirk, Louis V. 
4.N. Y. Exhibition Techniques, 
New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, Hotel Claridge, 44th & 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

5. Planning Your Exhibit, Lane, J. 
and Tolleris, B. K., National Pub- 
licity Council, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

6. Teachers Reference and Course 
of Study, “A to Accompany New 
Art Education Books |, 2, 3,” “B 
to Accompany Books 4, 5, 6,” “C 
to Accompany Books 7, 8, 9,” Ruf- 
fini, E. E. and Knapp, H. E. 
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feel strong as a liger 
or weak as a mouse! 
how do you breakfast 


at your house! 





better breakfasts 


ON A COLLEGE CAMPUS 


REAKFAST skippers and breakfast 

skimpers are no rarity on college 

campuses—a fact which has long 
caused concern on the part of nutri 
tionists and public health workers. At 
the University of Oklahoma, students, 
too, were worried about this tendency, 
and the Oklahoma Better Breakfast 
Week had its origin in a classroom 
project. 

The campaign was planned by a 
group of five students in a course in 
community health organization, When 
the class was divided into groups to 
work on various health problems, these 
students chose to conduct a_ better 
breakfast campaign on campus. They 
were assisted in their planning by the 
health educator of the Student Health 
Service and with cooperation from the 
School of Home Economics. 


Preliminary Survey 

The committee's first step, after a 
chairman had been chosen, was to con- 
duct a survey to be used as a_ basis 
for the campaign. <A form inquiring 
about breakfast habits was sent to 609 
students, including some who ate at 
men’s and women's dormitories, some 
who ate at commercial eating estab 
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lishments, sorority and fraternity mem 
bers and married students. 

In tabulating this survey, a “good” 
breakfast was defined as one consist- 
ing of fruit and milk or foods of simi- 
lar nutritive value and two or more 
other foods providing protein, energy, 
minerals and vitamins. Cereal with 
milk, eggs, meat and bread and butter 
usually made up the foods in the lat- 
ter category. If one of these was 
missing, the breakfast was considered 
“fair.” If two were missing, the rat- 
ing was “poor.” 

Following are the results, showing 
the percentage of students who ate each 
kind of breakfast. 

Good—25% 

Fair—39°%, 

Poor—20%, 

None—16% 

By those who ate no breakfast, the 
following reasons were given: 

Would rather sleep—64% 

Didn't like breakfast—14% 

Weren't hungry—11% 

Too expensive—5% 

No time—3%, 

None served—3% 

No significant difference was found 
among sorority, fraternity and_ inde- 





pendent houses. Independent girls made 
a better showing than sorority girls, 
but the reverse was true of independent 
and fraternity men. Married students 
showed a slightly better rating than 
single ones. 


Organization of the Campaign 

The members of the committee made 
a list of projects and the chairman 
designated the member responsible for 
each one. The committee also made 
an inventory of better breakfast ma- 
terials available and decided how to 
use them. It was decided to send a 
mimeographed letter soliciting coopera- 
tion to the president of each organized 
house on campus. Included in the let- 
ter was literature for each resident and 
posters for bulletin boards. 

The committee planned talks to sev- 
eral groups, including the independent 
men’s and women’s organizations, the 
Interfraternity Council, Pan-Hellenic 
and some of the veteran’s wives clubs. 

The time for the campaign was April 
25 to April 30, 1949. The committee 
attempted to choose a time when there 
would be no other major activities go- 
ing on. As it turned out, the state 
interscholastic meet did coincide, but 
perhaps the high school students at- 
tending received some benefit from the 
campaign. 

The slogan chosen was “‘Start the day 
the better breakfast way.” 


Publicity 

‘The campus newspaper and radio 
cooperated in making the campaign a 
success. A limerick contest was conduct- 
ed and a window display and “Burma 
Shave” type signs called the attention 
of students to Better Breakfast Week. 

Plans for the limerick contest, fea- 
ture stories and picture possibilities 
were discussed with the editor of the 
student newspaper. It was suggested 
that a student in the feature writing 
class in journalism be assigned to the 
project. This student proposed enlist- 
ing the help of the advertising man- 
ager of the paper. Through the adver 
tising manager, full cooperation of the 
advertising class in journalism was also 
obtained. Many advertisers in the stu- 
dent paper used the campaign as the 
theme of their ads. 

The student paper was generous in run- 
ning streamers announcing the Better 
Breakfast campaign and in printing the 
limerick contest blanks as well as giving 
space for pictures and feature stories. 
Some of the articles from the student 
paper were reprinted in leading daily 
papers in the state. 

One of the two radio stations on 
campus, the student operated station 
KUVY used spot announcements three 

(Concluded on page 542) 
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How do our lunchrooms operate 


under the Federai program ? 


N article appearing in the Septem- 

ber issue of McCall’s magazine, 

condemning many practices of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in its methods of supplying com- 
modities to school lunch rooms, will, 
no doubt, bring forth many questions 
from members of our communities. ‘To 
refute some of the criticism aimed at 
the National School Lunch Program, 
this article presents our experiences 
in Operating lunch rooms in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

1. Schools are not being flooded with 
commodities. Each month we are at 
liberty to select the desired amount of 
each food from the list of available 
foods. A monthly inventory of com- 
modities on hand is sent to our state 
school lunch office; therefore, there is 
little chance of stockpiling or spoilage. 
If a school receives more of a com- 
modity than it can use, it is the fault 
of the manager. No person is urged 
to take any item, nor are schools in 
danger of being passed by when desir 
able items are offered if they are un- 
able to utilize some foods. 

2. Menus are not determined by 
commodities. Naturally, managers use 
the commodities as much as_ possible 
within the limits of good menu _plan- 
ning so that food costs may be kept 
low. Variety is easily maintained while 
making maximum use of available foods. 
Commodities are added to the menu to 
give more nutritive value than the 
minimum standards set by the National 
School Lunch Program. For example, 
a simple dessert, such as custard or 
fruit pudding, may be added to the 
meal, thus increasing the nutritive 
value and also the appeal to the child. 

3. The availability of dried milk 
permits us to add more calcium and 
protein to the child’s meal than would 
otherwise be possible. Both these food 
components are likely to be inadequate 
in the average diet. The addition of 
dried milk solids to baked products, 
soups and desserts is an excellent way 
of fortifying the diet. Dried milk is 
today accepted by all and is widely used 
in homes as well as in schools. 

1. Orange juice, high in vitamin C, 
is a welcome addition to the school 
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lunch. Many studies have proven that 
vitamin C (along with calcium and pro- 
tein) is inadequate in the American 
diet. The vitamin C content of con- 
centrated orange juice has been found 
to compare favorably with fresh orange 
juice. 

5. Dried eggs find many uses in the 
School Lunch Program. ‘This product 
has long been in use by bakers and 
food manufacturers. ‘The use of this 
product in quick breads, cakes, cookies, 
custards, and as a binder in meat loaves 
and sauces steps up the protein in the 
diet. Shell eggs qre bought and are 
used in lunch rooms in salads, sand- 
wiches, and in scrambled eggs or baked 
eggs. 

6. Record keeping in the schools is 
required only to the extent that ade- 
quate records are needed for sound 
business and to justify the reimburse- 
ment claims made to the state office. 
Schools that previously did not have 
complete records have benefited by the 
establishment of sound financial pro- 
cedures. 

7. Federal funds are apportioned to 
the state department of education 
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which in turn allocates the cash reim- 
bursement to the schools. ‘These funds 
are used by lunch room managers to 
purchase from local markets. 

8. The administration and super- 
vision of the National School Lunch 
Program is the responsibility of the 
state agency. ‘The aid of experienced 
and specialized staff members is offered 
to all schools and is especially used 
by small schools unable to hire trained 
managers. ‘These workers come to a 
school to “help’—not to “inspect.” 
There has never been any state inter- 
ference in our schools. 

9, The original purpose of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program—to pro 
vide a nutritious hot noon meal for 
children at a minimum cost—is still the 
primary aim. Improvements in ad 
ministration and operation have been 
effected over the fifteen years that this 
program has been in use. 

We home economists, especially those 
of us who operate school lunch rooms, 
should make known the facts of the 
National School Lunch Program to 
administrators, parent and other civic 


groups. 


Excerpts from USDA Statement of School Lunch Policy 


1. The purpose of the National 
School Lunch Program has not changed 
in the fifteen years of federal assistance. 
It has always been to help provide a 
nutritious lunch for children and to 
expand domestic markets for agricul- 
tural food commodities. 

2. The foods in surplus do not de 
termine school lunch menus.  Luncties 
served must meet a pattern established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
provides a balanced, nutritious lunch. 
Only sixteen per cent of the value of 
all foods used by schools last year was 
represented by donated surplus com 
modities. “These commodities were not 
purchased with School Lunch funds. 

3. State departments of education are 
responsible for administering the School 
Lunch Program in the states—selecting 
schools for participation, setting rates 
for cash assistance, and establishing and 


enforcing regulations. Distribution is 


also handled by state agencies. 

1. Over seventy-five per cent of the 
Federal School Lunch appropriation. is 
granted to states in cash. ‘These funds 
can be used by schools for the purchase 
of any food. ‘The remainder of the ap 
propriation is used by the department 
to purchase foods containing elements 
commonly lacking in children’s diets 
mainly protein and vitamin C. These 
are not price support on surplus re 
moval purchases. 

5. Any school may reject any food of 
fered. All schools have been instructed 
to notify the state agency when they 
have excess supplies on hand. 

6. The November 1949 issue of Na 
tion's Schools published the results of 
a school lunch survey among local 
school officials. In answer to the ques 
tion: “Is there unnecessary federal con 
trol of the school lunch program?” only 


five per cent answered “Yes. 
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DECEMBER school lunch menus 









































DATE SOUP....8¢ HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25e SALADS..15¢ SANDWICHES..8c DESSERTS. .8c 
Oyster Tomato Juice, Salmon Loaf, Cream| Perfection Egg and Pickle * Plum Cobbler 
{ Chowder Sauce, Peas, Baking Powder Biscuit*, Lettuce 
Fruit Cup 
_- - | Beef Orange Juice, Macaroni and Cheese, Lettuce, Peanut Butter Devil’s Food Layer 
4 Green Salad, 4% Liverwurst Sandwich, Russian Raisin Bran Muffin ke 
Chocolate Pudding Dressing 
Cream Tomato Juice, Beef & Vegetable Pie| Apple, Carrot Cream Cheese & Steamed Blueberry 
5 of Pea with Biscuit Crust*, Peach Custard and Raisin Chopped Bacon Pudding, Sauce 
Jam 
5 Tomato Hot Turkey Sandwich*, Cranberry Sauce,| * Jellied Vege-| Sliced Tongue 15c | Orange 
Celery Sticks, Apple Crisp table Tomato} Cheese Salad Chiffon Pie 
7 Onion Lamb Patty, Gravy, Baked Potato*,| Under the Sea | Celery, Olive & Nut | Cottage Pudding, 
Cauliflower au Gratin, Cup Cake Pear Lettuce Chocolate Sauce 
Royal Tuna Croquette, Cream Sauce, Lima| Minted Fruit Sliced Tomato Applesauce 
é Cheese Beans, Stuffed Prune Salad, Nut Jelly Cake 
Bread* 
Chicken Orange Juice, American Chop Suey,| Banana and Cream Cheese & Apple Pie 


i i Vegetable 


Vegetable 


Green Beans, Whole Wheat Bread*, 
Peaches 


* Baked Stuffed Pork Chop, Gravy, 
Mashed Potato, Squash, Apple Sauce, 
Roll* 





Cream of 
{ 3 Tomato 


H 4 Cream of 
Corn 





Potted Beef, Spanish Rice, Cole Slaw, 
Bread & Butter Sandwich, Fruit 
Gelatin 

















Lamb Fricassee on Mashed Potato, But- 
tered Broccoli, Hard Rolls*, Plums 








Cream Cheese, Olive 


Pineapple Relish 

* Frozen Peanut Butter Raisin Pie 
Peach Sliced Tomato 

Asparagus American Cheese Pineapple Cake 
and Egg Lettuce 

Flamingo Sliced Ham 15c Steamed Chocolate — 


Pudding, Foamy S. 





15 Cream of 
Mushroom 


Fish Cakes, Beet Relish, Peach Short- 


cake* 


Macaroni and 
Tuna 


Egg Salad Roll 
Jelly & Raisin 


% Strawberry 
Chiffon Pie 








18 Cream of 
Vegetable 


Orange Juice, Cheeseburger*, Tomato 
Salad, Prune Whip 





{ 9 —- 


20 Fish 
Chowder 


Baked Ham, Candied Sweet Potatoes, 
String Beans, Corn Muffin*, Apple 
Raisin Pudding 


Orange and 
Date 


Sardine & Lettuce 
Dried Fruit Spread 


Lady 
Baltimore Cake 





Molded Carrot 
and Pineapple 


Pimiento Cheese 
Sliced Tomato 





Tomato Juice, Baked Beans, Cole Slaw, 
Brown Bread*, Grapenut Custard 


Green 


Lettuce & Bacon 
Peanut Butter 


Brownie Pudding 


Lemon 
Chiffon Pie 





yd | Beef Noodle 





Turkey Pie, Biscuit Topping*, Cranberry 
Raisin Relish, * Raisin Cooky 


Stuffed Pepper 


Bologna Roll 15c 
Jam 











22 a | 





Scalloped Haddock, Parsley Potato, 
Stewed Tomatoes, Fruit Lime Gelatin, 
Roll* 





Deviled Egg 





American Cheese 
Fresh Slaw 





Mince Meat 
Turnover 


Chocolate 
Chip Cake 








Christmas 


Holiday 








* Butter served on all breadstuff. S = Sauce 
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and quantity recipes 


7 
By Marion L. Cronan 
Director of School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches in the 
Brookline Elementary Schools by reducing the protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetables to 4% cup and fortified margarine 
to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 
served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


* Raisin Drop Cookies 
1 qt. flour 1% cups shortening 
3 tsp. baking — 2 eggs 
powder : % -~ dried 
1% tsp. salt milk 
2 cups brown 1% cups water 
sugar, packed 2 tsp. ‘vanilla 
2 cups raisins 


Sift together flour, baking powder and salt. Add 
brown sugar, shortening, egg, reconstituted milk 
and vanilla. Mix to blend ingredients. Then beat 
two minutes at medium speed in mixer. Add 
raisins and mix thoroughly. Drop by spoonsful 
on greased baking sheet. Bake at 375°F., 10 to 12 
minutes. Makes 50 cookies. 


x Jellied Vegetable Tomato Salad 


2 cups plain 14 cup lemon juice 
gelatin 1 tsp. salt 
1 qt. water 1% qts. drained 
2 qts. tomato puree mixed vegetables 
1% qts. vegetable liquid 3 cups sliced celery 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add tomato puree 
and vegetable liquid. (Water may be used instead 
of vegetable liquid.) Add lemon juice and salt. 
Cool. When mixture starts to thicken, add celery 
and vegetables. Pour into shallow pans and cool. 
Cut in squares; serve on lettuce. Makes 50 servings. 


* Baked Stuffed Pork Chops 


8% Ibs. pork chops 2 cups water 
2 cups dried egg. 


Dressing 

2 qts. bread 1 tsp. sage 
crumbs. 2 thsp. salt 

' 1 cup dried milk ©1% qts. water 

4, cup chopped 


2 
onion 
1 tsp. pepper 


Have pork chops cut six to a pound. Wipe meat 
and dip in reconstituted dried egg. Place in bak- 
ing pans. Mix dressing in order given. Scoop or 
spoon about two tablespoonsful on each pork chop. 
Bake one hour at 325°F. Makes 50 servings. 
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® Plum Cobbler Filling 


1% #10 cans 


1% cups cornstarch 
purple plums 2%, cups butter or 

2 qts. plum fortified mar- 
juice garine 

3 cups sugar 1% cup lemon 

juice 


Drain plums and heat juice. Mix sugar and corn- 
starch. Stir in a little juice. Return this mixture 
to heated juice. Cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat. Stir in butter or mar- 
garine and lemon juice. Add plums. Pour into 
baking pans. Cover with cobbler crust. Bake at 
425°F. 15 to 20 minutes. Makes 50 servings. 


* Frozen Peach Salad 


4 cups lemon 2 cups mayonnaise 
gelatin 1 qt. whipped 
4 qts. fruit juice cream 
and water 2 qts. canned 
1% Ibs. cream peaches, cut into 


cheese pieces 


Add half the fruit juice and water mixture to 
gelatin. Heat to dissolve. Add remaining fruit 
juice. Cool until mixture begins to set. Combine 
softened cream cheese, mayonnaise and whipped 
cream. Fold this mixture and peaches irtto gelatin. 
Freeze. Serve on lettuce. Makes 50 servings. 


x Strawberry Chiffon Pie 
1% cups egg whites 4 egg yolks 
2% cups finely Y% cup water 
granulated sugar 34 cup cornstarch 
3 cups water and pt. strawberries, 


strawberry juice canned or 
Y\% tbsp. salt frozen 


Beat egg whites, adding one cup sugar gradually. 
Beat until thick and glossy. Meanwhile bring re- 
maining sugar, water and strawberry juice to a 
boil. Add egg yolks and cornstarch mixed in 
water. Bring to a boil. Cook 15 minutes in 
double boiler. Cool until set. Whip. Lightly 
fold in first mixture and strawberries. Pour into 
prepared pie shells or graham cracker crust, Makes 
50 servings. 
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@ Teach jam and jelly-making the easy 
way—with Certo or Sure-Jell. These won- 
der products, made of natural fruit pectin, 
take the guesswork out of jelly-making 
and put in the jell fast—just a one-minute 
boil. No more testing! No more long boil- 
ing with subsequent loss of precious juices 
and flavor. And, you get about 50% more 
glasses of jam or jelly from the same 


amount of fruit. 


Take your pick... 





IMPORTANT! Certo and Sure-Jell make jam and jelly ses- 
sions possible any time of vear! You don’t need fresh fruits 


for superb results ... bottled juices and canned, dried, o1 


frozen fruits are always available and just as successful. 
,— "Heo 
JIN NTI 
on aes » 


LIQUID 


Each does the trick— 






QUICK! 


POWDER 


At Your 
Service! 


For bottled, canned. and dried 
fruit recipes, see bottle or pack- 
age leaflets; for special class- 
room recipes using frozen fruits, 
write to Frances Barton, General 
Foods Consumer Service, 250 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Specify quantity required. 





with CERTO and SURE-JELL 
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CAN THE. 
AVERAGE: DIET 
BE ADEQUATE? 


HE answer to that question depends 

upon what we understand the term 

“adequate” to mean. Adequate for 
what? Do we mean a diet adequate 
for “normal” health? That takes more 
definitions. We have the benefit of 
much scientific thinking on this subject 
from such authorities as Dr. H. C. Sher- 
man and others. As a result we may 
assume that “normal” health is better 
than “passable” health, but not as high 
as “optimal” health. It is a middle 
zone. 

To reduce our answer to the simplest 
and most inclusive terms, we can say 
that a diet to be truly adequate should 
contain all the nutrients needed by the 
body in readily utilizable form and in 
quantities large enough to maintain 
“normal” health. To reach the “op- 
timal” level of health would require a 
better than adequate diet and _ the 
physiological ability to utilize com- 
pletely the improved diet. 

It would be unwise at this time to 
set our national goal for “optimal” 
health and nutrition. Much educational 
work must first be done to interest 
people in their own health, to im- 
prove the quality of the food we pro- 
duce and to build higher standards 
for storage, preparation and processing 
of our food supply. However, it is 
never too soon to aim high if we have 
the patience and courage to work to- 
ward our goal until it is achieved. 

The international programs of nu- 
trition now being extended into all 
parts of the world through the work 
of FAO and WHO will eventually re- 
sult in a wave of interest and under- 
standing of nutrition by people every- 
where. The first great task for most 
of us lies right at our doors. There 
is, as there always has been, a great 
need on the part of the general public 
for practical education in food selection. 
No one is really prepared for life and 
all the stresses and strains it brings 
until he knows how to keep himself 
well through intelligent food selection 
and good health habits. He needs to 
be taught which foods are necessary to 
provide an adequate diet and to im- 
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nutrition high lights 


prove upon his food intake whenever 
possible to make it more optimal. 
Also, the “how much?” of each food 
should be common knowledge. 

During the first National Nutrition 
Conference called by President Roose- 
velt prior to World War II, a special 
committee presented to the delegates 
a new standard for dietary calculations 
called the “New Yardstick of Nutri- 
tion.” Later this new standard was 
given the more scientific title of 
“Recommended Dietary Allowances.” It 
has been revised since its first presen- 
tation and will be again whenever new 
research findings make it necessary to 
bring it up to date. 

All students of nutrition recognize 
that the body can be brought into nu- 
tritional equilibrium at different levels 
of intake. Sometimes during conditions 
of famine or too low intake of food, 
equilibrium may be accomplished at a 
level too low for maintenance of satis- 
factory health. Higher levels are the 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
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only safe ones. The ‘Recommended 
Dietary Allowances” aim to “furnish 
guidance for nourishment of the body 
at desirable levels.” 

They establish a nationally accepted 
standard for each of the nutrients need- 
ed by the body. By comparing the 
values of foods eaten each day with 
this “standard,” we have a_ reliable 
method of checking the adequacy of our 
diet. However, this is the dietitians’ 
technique and it is both difficult and 
time-consuming for the non-profession- 
al person. A simple way to make cer- 
tain that the diet contains all of the 
necessary nutrients was planned by the 
same committee which prepared the 
original “Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances.” This simplified plan is known 
as the “Basic Seven.” It lists the im- 
portant food groups which should ap- 
pear regularly in our daily diet. 

If we choose two servings from each 
of the seven groups (see Table A), we 

(Continued on page 544) 


Some Practical Suggestions for the Nutrition Teacher 


In teaching the comparative values 
of foods, it might be well to use either 
graphs or share sticks to show the nu- 
tritional weaknesses and strengths of a 
given food. Tables of comparative 
values can also be used. An example 
is the following problem: 

A. What can be done to increase the 
nutritional value of bieached and white 
vegetables? 

1. Combine them with yellow and 
green vegetables to suit taste both for 
salads and for serving cooked. A good 
example is making cabbage slaw from 
white mature cabbage, the nutritional 
value of which is very low except for 
vitamin C and its fiber content. Note 
how a small amount of carrot and green 
pepper changes the values. 

2. Combine white vegetables with 
sauces such as cheese, white sauce or 
Hollandaise, all of which are rich in 
vitamins A and riboflavin and contain 
significant protein and calcium. 

B. Why is it desirable to include liver 


in the diet as an alternate to other 
meats? 

Here again the dietetic values tell the 
story. Compared with our favorite 
roast beef, liver has more protein (3 
grams more per serving) and more than 
twice as much iron. A very high content 
of vitamin A is present (30,000 IU) and 
a significant amount of the B com- 
plex vitamins. Roast beef does not 
contain vitamin A_ in _ appreciable 
amounts. 

C. How can the diet be improved for 
its calcium value without using liquid 
milk? 

Dried milks, both whole and skim, can 
be added to breads, rolls and small 
cakes without altering the recipes to 
any great extent. The dried skim milk 
is sometimes whipped into liquid for 
dishes such as cocoa and cream soups. 
Each cup of dried milk adds 35.6 grams 
of protein, 1.2 grams of calcium and 
3 mg. iron. Thiamin and riboflavin 
are also present in dried skim milk. 
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Here's a “quickie” teaching aid on canned foods! 


ane 


2. What does heat do to spoilage organisms ? 
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4. What happens to food when air is excluded ? 
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5. Does time do anything to food? 


The next time you have a spare fifteen minutes in 
your class, use these simple questions to start a dis- 
cussion on canned foods. What makes them keep and 
how long will they keep you’ll find are lively topics. 


The answers to these and dozens of other interest- 
ing questions are attractively presented to high school 
students in American Can Company’s High School 
Manual On Commercially Canned Foods. 

This handsome 48-page booklet, complete with 
many illustrations and helpful diagrams, is an excel- 
lent source for teaching aids. Another source is The 
Canned Food Handbook. 

Fill in the coupon now and send for your copy of 
these booklets free of charge. 
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6. Does time spoil food if air is excluded? 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section fcanco) 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, free of charge, my copies of 

0 High School Manual On Commercially Canned Foods 
0 The Canned Food Handbook 


(Check either or both) 
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\HE slick, efficient new super markets 

in many cities are served by old- 

fashioned, money-wasting wholesale 
facilities, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
found. As a result of studies made 
over a period of years at the request of 
interested local groups, the PMA’s 
marketing specialists have recommend- 
ed the building of new facilities in 
place of all but two of approximately 
forty wholesale markets analyzed. In 
Boston, where the situation is typical, 
it was estimated that a new wholesale 
market would save about four million 
dollars annually in the cost of dis- 
tributing perishable foods. In some 
cities, the PMA found, it costs as much 
to move perishable foods trom the city 
limits to the consumer as it does to 


grow, pack and transport the foods to 
the city. 





Do It Under Water 

Some food preparation tasks are 
done more efficiently under running 
water, USDA _ food specialists have 
found. Peeling onions, scraping  car- 
rots, cooling and shelling hard cooked 
eggs and peeling cooked beets can all 
be done in this way. Lettuce leaves 
can also be washed and separated by 
holding the head under the faucet 
after the core has been removed. Cel- 
ery can be cleaned in the same way. 


Frozen Purees 

Frozen fruit purees may eventually 
be offered for retail sale along with 
other frozen foods. At present fruit 
purees are used chiefly by commercial 
food producers. Frozen orange and 
lemon puree, developed at the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
in Southern California are especially 
popular with sherbet makers. Apricot, 
banana, boysenberry, tangerine, nec- 
tarine, peach, plum, raspberry and straw- 
berry purees have also been produced 
commercially. 


Improving Low Grade Honey 

Some kinds of honey, including those 
from nectars of buckwheat, heartsease 
and horsemint, are more popular with 
bees than with consumers. How to re- 
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fine these dark and __ strong-flavored 
honeys so they can be marketed profit- 
ably is a problem which was recently 
solved by the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. “T'wo processes have 
been developed. One involves use of a 
special type of clay called bentonite; 
the other utilizes charcoal. Indiscrimi- 
nate choice of flowers by bees usually 
results in from five to ten million 
pounds of low grade honey each year. 


Calcium and Cocoa 
The calcium in milk is fully utilized 
even in cocoa, studies by Janice Smith, 
head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois, in- 
dicate. In Dr. Smith’s study, a group of 
university women were fed varying levels 
of cocoa on high and low calcium diets. 
Their calcium retention was measured 
eleven times during a school year. Even 
when the diet was low in calcium, Dr. 
Smith found that cocoa did not signifi- 

cantly effect calcium retention. 


Book for Little Cooks 
Sugar an’ Spice and All Things Nice 
is the name of a delightful new chil- 
dren’s cookbook prepared by home 
economist Julia Kiene for her grand- 
children. The numbered — directions 
are supplemented by chatty asides 





Home economist Julia Kiene looks 
on while her grandson Gary Casey 
makes a cake. Mrs. Kiene has just 
completed Sugar an’ Spice, a cook- 
book written especially for children 


What's going on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


on what to do, what never to 
do and why or why not. Doz- 
ens of gay illustrations have been 
nestled into the text on every page. 
Some are just for fun, while others 
illustrate things young cooks should 
know. Copies of the cookbook are sold 
for 25 cents. Write to P. O. 228, Sugar 
an’ Spice, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Keeping Lard Fresh 
Home-rendered lard will not turn 
rancid so fast if a small amount of one 
of the hydrogenated fats is added to it. 
USDA chemists suggest adding two or 
three pounds per 50 pounds of lard. 
In addition, lard will keep better if 
stored in rust free containers with tight 

covers and kept in a cool place. 


Pink Potatoes 

A weed killer called 2,4-D can be used 
to make Red McClure potatoes redder 
and preserve their vitamin C content 
in storage, researchers at Colorado A & 
M College Experiment Station have 
found. Potatoes treated with the chem- 
ical also have tougher skins than the 
regular type and are less likely to be 
damaged at digging time. Market in- 
vestigations will be conducted during 
1950 and 1951 to determine whether 
consumers prefer dark red skinned 
McClures to the lighter skinned un- 
treated variety. 


Food Briefs 

@ Orange pudding is the latest Gerber 
food for babies. ‘The new dessert for 
little people is made of concentrated 
orange juice, egg yolks and whole milk. 
It is sold in 434 ounce containers. 

e@ Frozen apple juice concentrate may 
be appearing in many grocery stores this 
fall. Developed at the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, this juice 
can be made in two ways: (1) by re- 
moving the volatile apple essence from 
the juice and concentrating essence and 
juice separately or (2) by making a 
very concentrated juice and adding 
fresh juice just before freezing, as is 
done with frozen orange juice concen- 
trate. If pectin is removed from the 
apple juice before concentration, the 
final product is easier to mix with water 
and makes a clearer beverage. 
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is saving labor costs 
in kitchens 
all over the country 







WONDERFUL - 
TIME-SAVER FOR MAKING 











CREAMY MASHED POTATO! ny, Baran 






With French’s Instant Potato you can serve 








creamy mashed potato with almost no work / NG 

at all. Since there’s no need to wash, peel, wash Go! NG / / 

cook or mash potatoes, it will save your No eebiN ok! ying: 

kitchen help 90% of the normal preparation NO 4 0 co M AS 

time—save money for you! N NO . 
French’s Instant Potato is simply top- iad me a oe a Pe) 


quality potatoes pre-cooked by an amazing 
new scientific process. It makes delicious 
mashed potato—other potato dishes—by 
merely whipping it with hot water and milk 
according to easy directions. 

One 40-pound drum of French’s Instant 
Potato will make 800 to 1000 half-cup 
servings of mashed potato. 


INSTANT POTATO 


made by the makers of 
ance cae ee st tr 


FREE! Regular size 


package of FRENCH'’S 
INSTANT POTATO 





T'ts., 


Try this marvelous new pre-cooked potato 
free. Use it to make creamy, smooth mashed 
potato, cream sauces, potato soup, other 
delicious dishes. 





SEE COUPON IN SERVICE SECTION 


At 
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TREAMLINED kitchens with work- 
ing surfaces running in unbroken 
line along the walls may look at- 
tractive, but they are not always prac- 
tical, says Mrs. Dorothy Cousens, in- 
structor in home management at Cor- 
nell University. Correct work heights 
are important if the homemaker wants 
to conserve energy and dodge backache. 

There can be no hard and fast rules 
about correct heights for ironing, mix- 
ing, using a rolling pin and other 
kitchen tasks because each of these ac- 
tivities requires a different height and 
each individual is built differently. 
However, as a general rule, if as the 
woman works her back is straight and 
shoulders square, then the height of the 
working surface is correct for the job. 

Mrs. Cousens points out to students 
that new kitchens should be tailored 
to fit the homemaker. However, most 
homemakers must use work surfaces that 
are already there and so for these situa- 
tions she offers the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. If the homemaker is tall, wooden 
blocks can be put under a table to raise 
it to a convenient height for such tasks 
as cutting vegetables or rolling out 
dough, Conversely, if she is short, table 
legs can be sawed off. 

2. An under-the-counter storage 
drawer can be turned upside down as 
a pull-out shelf on which to beat eggs 
or stir cake—activities for which the 
table or counter may be too high. 

3. If the sink is too low, a little rack 
can be built to set in the sink under 
the dishpan. 

4. Since the height for rolling pastry 
is 2 or 3 inches higher than the best 
height for mixing and stirring, the 
breadboard can be blocked up on top 
of the work table—if one frequently 
makes pies and cookies. 

A little ingenuity and experimenting 
is needed to find the work heights that 
suit the homemaker best. 


Hypodermic Needle for Cooking 

To give meats fuller flavor spices can 
be injected into them before cooking 
with the Vanguard Savorizer. The 
Savorizer is a high-pressure hypodermic 
needle into which liquefied spices and 
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What's goiné on in the home 


BY LOIS COOK 


flavors are drawn. ‘They are then in- 
jected into the meat, fowl or fish. An 
average roast requires six to eight in- 
jections made through top, bottom and 
sides and will use about one cup of in- 
fused spices. The flavorings diffuse 
themselves through the meat as it cooks. 
An instruction booklet tells how to 
make the spice infusions from dry 
spices. 


Eliminates Silver Polishing 


A container of Beam placed in a sil- 
ver chest will retard silver tarnishing. 
It accomplishes this feat by absorbing 
the silver-tarnishing elements from the 
air, thus preventing them from coming 
in contact with the silver. Its manufac- 
turers, Beam Products, Inc., Long Is- 
land City, New York, say it is odorless, 
stainless and harmless to silver and 
hands. 


Product Briefs 


e The attractive Pyrex Hostess Ware is 
now available in a smaller size. The 


‘ 


new size casserole holds 114 quarts and 
measures 8 inches across the top and 
the four ramekins hold 7 ounces each 
and measure about 314 inches across 
the top. The sets are available in the 
same colors as the larger sets—yellow 
and red. 

e A handy plastic gadget for scraping 
off the frost accumulations on freezers 
is being sold by Deepfreeze dealers. It 
is 4 inches wide at the scraping end 
so one can work rapidly and there are 
no sharp edges to mar the surfaces of 
the freezer. 

@ Paint does not crack, peel or discolor 
on radiators and ranges with the new 
Sapolin Radiator and Range Enamel, 
according to its manufacturers, Sapolis 
Paints Inc., New York City. They say 
it is able to withstand extreme varia- 
tions in temperatures and heat up to 
500 degrees Fahrenheit and its porce- 
lain-like finish is washable and resistant 
to hard wear, constant scrubbing, boil- 
ing water and grease. Oil color may be 
added to this paint to obtain all high 
fashion colors. 





The necessity for varying work heights for different people and tasks is 
demonstrated by Mrs. Irene Roberts who is five feet tall, Mrs. Maryanne Staton 
who is 5 feet 10 inches tall and Mrs. Dorothy Kentzel who is 5 feet 5 inches 
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Use Tested Techniques —= 
Choose A Dependable Baking Powder 
















The Consumer Service Department 
> of Standard Brands, Makers of Royal Baking Powder, 
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Consumer Service Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


A Copy Of “Royal Cakes” 
—Latest Version Of Royal’s 


If You Haven’t Received Traditional Recipe Book— 


Your Copy Of “Baking ROYAL CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST Free To Home Economists. 
With Baking Powder,” See BLUE BONNET MARGARINE CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE 40 pages of cake lore bound 
The Order Blank In Coupon CHASE & SANBORN INSTANT COFFEE PRODUCT _—TENDER LEAF BRAND TEA in long-wearing cover. 
Section ForThis FreeTested TENDER LEAF BRAND INSTANT TEA PRODUCT ROYAL PUDDINGS 


Yours for the asking. Write 
to Standard Seonds Inc., 
595 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Technique. ROYAL TAPIOCA PUDDINGS ROYAL GELATIN DESSERTS 
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O matter how careful we are, it 

seems that the minute our page 

has gone to press we think of 
something that escaped us. In our sew- 
ing machine symposium (May 1950) 
we did not include the Free Sewing 
Machine Company of Rockford, Il 
linois, who have been manufacturing 
fine sewing machines since 1870. Per- 
haps you are acquainted with their 
New Home or Free-Westinghouse ma- 
chines. Both full rotary and long shut- 
tle electric models are featured. <A set 
of attachments including hemmer, ruf- 
fler, braider, binder and tucker comes 
with each machine. A buttonholer and 
hemstitcher are also available. 

One excellent feature of the Free 
Westinghouse is the lock proof “floating 
gib hook” which makes it impossible 
to lock or jam the stitching mechanism 
by the binding, tangling and clogging 
of thread. ‘The machines sew both back- 
ward and forward. ‘There are many 
floor models to choose from. Of the 
portable models, two are equipped with 
full size rotary electric heads and have 
different type carrying cases, and one 
model has a three-quarter size sewing 
machine head and long shuttle. The 
company will also modernize an anti- 
quated foot treadle sewing machine into 
a modern electric sewing machine 
either desk, console or portable model. 


Another Muiti-Purpose Machine 

Anker RZ is the name of the new- 
est zig-zag machine to invade the Amer- 
ican market. The samples of the work 


it does are remarkable. \ veritable 


iia a 





Above is the Free-Westinghouse port- 
able model; at right, the Anker RZ 
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centipede, it has eleven spec ial purpose 
feet which apparently do the tricks. 
Appliqueing; buttonholing; —setting-in 
laces; sewing on buttons, hooks, eyes 
and snappers; joining materials edge 
to edge; embroideries; monograming 
as well as shirring, ruffling, smocking 
are its claims to fame. The Anker RZ 
can also be had with two needles which 
enable it to do double color combina- 
tions of stitched work at one time. The 
machine is available in desk, cabinet 
and portable models. 


Accolade for Talon 

The American Institute of Laun- 
dering has made known the award 
of its Certified Washable Seal to the 
entire line of fasteners manufactured 
by ‘Talon, Inc. After repeated laun- 
derings at the Institute’s  laundry- 
laboratories in Joliet, Illinois, every 
Talon fastener met the  Institute’s 
rigid standards of launderability. As 
a result, Talon, Inc. and the American 
Institute of Laundering are working 
together on a program which will aid 
both the textile manufacturer and the 
laundering industry in a campaign to 
maintain proper procedures applied to 
zippered merchandise. 


Warmth without Weight 
No development in the clothing 
business of recent times has been of 
more interest to the cutting trade and 
to the consumer than the announce- 
ment of Deering-Milliken’s new Milium. 
Known in the trade for some time 
as Fabric X, this new scientific dis- 
covery answers the age-old problem of 
adding extra warmth to garments with- 

out adding extra bulk or weight. 
Milium works on the theory of re- 
tarding the radiation of heat away 





What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


from the body. In most garments, ra 
diated heat travels from the body 
through the fabric, and out into space 
where it is lost forever. In Milium 
treated fabrics, the radiated heat trav- 
els from the body to the fabric and is 
radiated back to the body again keep 
ing the wearer comfortably warm. 

This is accomplished by processing 
the underside of the fabric with an 
aluminum derivative chemical which 
does not affect the color, drape or feel 
of the fabric nor change the porosity 
to any degree. The Milium linings 
have the appearance of softest satin and 
only the back has a slightly metallic 
touch. Although the process is now 
being used only in linings, it is antici- 
pated that it will be applied to fibers 
and yarns directly. Milium treated 
fabrics will withstand dry cleaning and 
all garments lined with Milium satins 
will be labeled. 


Sewing Tricks 

A new attachment called Sew-Trio is 
one which will convert a household 
machine into a zig-zag sewing machine 
without alterations to the machine. To 
attach, one simply removes the presser 
foot and replaces it with the Sew-Trio 
zig-zag attachment. Overcasting, lace 
appliqueing, braiding, patching, darn 
ing, embroidery, picot edging are som¢ 
of the creative sewing operations pos 
sible with this gadget. 


Textile Exhibit Available 
A roving textile show consisting of 
a representative selection of contem 
porary printed designs and woven tex 
tures is now being shown throughout 
the United States. It is available to 
retail outlets, museums, universities, de 
sign schools and galleries for two-week 
periods. The exhibit consists of a com 
pact package of several panels which 
are supplemented by descriptive data on 
each of the many textiles included in 
the display. New fabrics are constantly 
being added to this collection — o! 
drapery and curtain textiles, many by 
widely-known designers. For more it 
formation write to the Textile Division 
Knoll Associates, Inc., 601 Madison 

Avenue. New York 22, New York. 
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Let our 


Free Teaching Helps... 


Add Interest 
fo your 


Clothing Classes?! 


Now that the school term is under way . . . 
you'll want to bring your students up to date 
on current textile and clothing developments. 
To make your teaching more effective, send 


for any or all of the five booklets on fabric and 





MATERIAL F¢ 


MATERIAL F¢ 


NAME 





(Indicate number of booklets 3. 
required for y 


clothing subjects listed below. 


Compiled by Celanese Corporation of 
America, these booklets are written and illus- 


trated to stimulate your students at every 





Hsia © ii level. Your young sewers will find helps on 
en selection of fabrics . . . answers on specific 
en f* oA ‘ ‘ 
ef ti 4 materials . . . tips on clothes care. 
A . 





Also available are comprehensive wall charts 
for classroom use. Just fill in the coupon 
below. In the case of material for your pupils, 


please specify the number of booklets required. 





Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue. New York 16 


Please send me without charge: 


YR TEACHERS: 1. [_] Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers 


(Check appropriate space) 2. [_] Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese* yarn 


3. —— ‘How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 
1. ___. “How to Sew on Tricot Jersey” 

—_— “Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care” 
our class) 6 “What You Should Know About Spun Fabrics” 


“Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics” 


Check here (] if you wish to receive a prospectus 
on a series of recorded fabric and clothing projects. 
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pupil-teacher course 
(Continued from page 509) 


fatherless boy who was reared by a 
mother and an aunt? Are they difficult 
to adjust? 

2. What health laws affect marriage in 
Michigan? 

3. How does heredity influence emo- 
tional, mental and physical health? 

4. When are boys and girls mature 
enough to marry? 

5. What are the qualities boys like in 
girls and vice versa? 

6. Should a girl marry if she hates 
housework? 

The executive secretary of the county 
Red Cross completed the unit with 
several lectures. She stressed that fu- 
ture husbands and wives are human 
beings who cannot be made over and 
that when selecting a mate each is tak- 
ing “the worst” with “the better.” Each 
should strive to develop “the better” 
in himself and his partner. She con- 
cluded by giving examples of success- 
ful marriages and how they easily could 
have been unsuccessful marriages had 
each partner not developed “the better” 
in the other. 


Factors in Successful Marriage 

At this point one of our local pa- 
pers had a contest in which wives were 
to write a short letter on Why I Mar- 
ried My Husband. ‘The winner had 
been married for ten years and was the 
mother of two children. Here is the 
prize-winning letter. 

“I married my husband because I 
soon learned that he had: more charac- 
ter than brains; more brains than mon- 
ey; more money than faults; more faults 
than an angel: a composite picture of 
an ordinary guy and I never could cope 
with anything out of the ordinary.” 

This letter stimulated much discus- 
sion. Some questions we tried to answer 
were: 

1. How can character be judged? 

2. How much money is the minimum 
on which to marry? 

3. How do married couples manage 
money? 

4. Upon what things should married 
people agree? 

5. Should a husband help with house- 
work? 

6. Are career-marriages usually suc- 
cessful? 

7. Should children be postponed un- 
til economic independence is reached? 

8. What should parents be able to 
give their children? 

9. Does a strong attachment to par- 
ents indicate young people will be suc- 
cessful homemakers? 

10. How does childhood happiness 
affect marriage? 

11. Are mixed religious marriages 
successful? 
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12. Is it better to marry someone on 
your own educational level? 

We had outside speakers and parents 
help with our discussions. Some exam- 
ples of successful marriages were used 
for discussion starters. 


Child Training 


In the kindergarten, the girls ob- 
tained practical experience in dealing 
with and understanding the behavior 
patterns and development of young 
children. This introduced them to prob- 
lems which confront parents in rear- 
ing children. 

In this unit as much concrete ma- 
terial as possible was used for illus- 
tration and demonstrations. The _les- 
sons were informal and free discussions 
were encouraged. The teacher aided 
and directed the discussions. Whenever 
deemed advisable, a guest speaker was 
invited to talk on topics correlating 
with the subject matter. 

When we studied ‘‘A Baby Comes to 
Life,” the local Red Cross sent a reg- 
istered nurse who had had special train- 
ing in this field. Another guest speaker 
who was connected with the Clara Eliza- 
beth Foundation of Flint had replicas 
of Dr. Dickinson’s birth models. He ex- 
plained the different stages of repro- 
duction and gave a helpful lecture to 
both parents and girls. We used the 
films Human Reproduction, from the 
University of Michigan, and Human 
Growth, from the University of Ore- 
gon. 

We were fortunate in having a real 
baby to bathe. The Red Cross furnished 
a rubber doll, but there was much more 
to learn in bathing and handling a live 
active baby. 

We also borrowed a layette from the 
Red Cross. One of the girls became 
greatly interested in baby clothes and 
did extensive reading on christening 
dresses. She borrowed, with the help of 
the homemaking teacher, a display of 
christening dresses from the Children’s 
Museum and assembled a beautiful ex- 
hibit. During National Baby Week we 
had an exhibit of baby clothes and pic- 
tures. 

When we studied The Toddler, one 
of the Detroit stores set up a display 
of educational toys for children three 
through six years of age. The buyer in 
the toy department was a former ele- 
mentary teacher who is aware of what 
we are teaching high school girls. 

Some of the girls visited nursery 
schools and kindergarten classes in De- 
troit. They wrote term papers and re- 
ported some interesting experiences to 
the class. However, since our nursery 
school had been discontinued, most of 
the girls wanted to work in the kinder- 
garten. 

Before the kindergarten work began, 


the class studied child psychology, chil- 
dren’s music, stories, games and eating 
and sleeping habits. The girls visited 
the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School. 
After observing our kindergarten for 
several days, the girls were ready for 
work. 

Each girl discussed with the kinder- 
garten teacher what she would like to 
contribute and, under the teacher’s su- 
pervision, the lessons were planned. At 
first the girls participated for an hour 
a day. The time was gradually increased 
until each girl had complete charge for 
one day. 

The class worked out an evaluation 
card which was marked by the kinder- 
garten teacher and mailed to the home- 
making teacher. On the card they were 
rated superior, average or poor for the 
following qualities: personal appear- 
ance, disposition, punctuality, reliabil- 
ity, courtesy, cooperation. Additional 
comments were written on the reverse 
side. 

Our homemaking room was converted 
into a workshop when the girls started 
their project. One member selected 
the story, The Three Little Kittens. 
She made the members of the cat family 
out of fabric and used a discarded fur 
coat for the tails. Some girls helped 
make the clothes and mittens hanging 
on the line to dry. When the story 
was told, the children were eager to 
touch the fur tails. They admired the 
papa cat with the big red pockets on 
his corduroy trousers. This story end- 
ed with the children having a cat 
show. 

The girl who selected the story The 
Clown had _ several girls participate 
in making a circus. They made animals, 
wagons, tents, a merry-go-round and al- 
most everything belonging to the “big 
top.” On circus day each child wore 
a crepe paper hat made by the girls. 
One half day was spent admiring the 
circus and learning the names of the 
animals and other things. They en- 
joyed the record, The Clown, and 
learned to sing it. The refreshments 
were punch prepared by the girls and 
popcorn popped in electric poppers 
by the children. 

Another project was a puppet show 
based on the story, The Three Bears. 
One girl became interested in improv- 
ing the appearance of the kindergarten 
room. She painted flower pots and 
filled them with flowers made from 
pieces of fabric. She also made cur- 
tains out of unbleached muslin on 
which she appliqued animals. One of 
the art students painted pictures of 
Humpty Dumpty and Bo-Peep. The 
kindergarten teacher had them framed. 
One girl had trouble at home with 
her little brother who would not pick 
up his toys. This was solved by mak 
ing a toy box. The woodshop teacher 
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helped her make the box and the girl 
padded the top and covered ita with 
leatherette. 

As a result of this unit, several of the 
girls decided to become kindergarten 
teachers. All the girls learned to un- 
derstand little children better. 

With an eye to the future, boys are 
now asking for similar courses in 
homemaking so that they can study to 
be good husbands and parents. We 
are making every effort to meet the 
challenge. 


a paper doll 
teaches posture 


(Continued from page 513) 


are tried to see which conceal and 
which call attention to posture difficul- 
ties so that each student will be able 
to minimize her own faults until they 
are overcome. 


Good Posture Practices 

Here are some of the posture prac- 
tices recommended to girls who want 
to wear their clothes with an air of 
distinction. 

1. Stand as tall as you can with feet 
flat on the floor, head erect, abdomen 
in and chest high. The head should 
be erect, the chest in and the shoul- 
ders even and relaxed. 

2. A good walking posture can be 
acquired by developing a good stand- 
ing’ position, taking even steps, allowing 
legs to swing from the hips and toeing 
straight ahead. 

3. In sitting, the spine should be flat 
against the chair with the hips direct- 
ly beneath the spine. Place feet flat on 





the floor and close together for better | 


appearance. 
ing gracefully. 
4. If there is any marked peculiarity 


in your posture, such as one hip or | 
than the | 


shoulder decidedly higher 


other or a noticeable curve of the spine, | 
consult an orthopedic physician for | 


corrective measures. 

5. Practice correct posture by stand- 
ing with your back to the wall. Press 
your back hard against it, with back- 
bone as close against the wall as _pos- 


sible from the neck and shoulders to | 


below the waist. Notice how your po- 
sition changes as you walk away from 
the wall. Repeat the exercise trying to 


keep the improved posture without the | 


wall’s support. 
Correct posture is worth working for, 


not only because it improves appear- | 
ance, but also because it promotes good | 


health and increases endurance. When 
one stands or sits erect, the internal 
organs have plenty of room to function 
correctly. 
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This also is an aid in ris- | 









includes: 


Planning colors and design 
How to make a braided rug 
How to crochet a rug 

How to make a hooked rug 
How to knit a rug 

A string rug you can make 


Suggestions for dyeing rug fabrics 


Hooked’ rugs! 
Braided rugs! 

String rugs! 
Here’s the 


whole story 
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better breakfasts 
(Continued from page 526) 


times a day. Since the audience is lim- 
ited chiefly to students living in Sooner 
City, the spots were directed to fami- 
lies and their need for adequate break- 
fasts. On the fourth day, there was a 
five minute conversation about Better 
Breakfast Week between an announcer 
and the women’s editor. Brief programs 
were also put on by the women’s ed- 
itor telling about the breakfast cam- 
paign, the limerick contest and the 
foods which make up a good breakfast. 
WNAD, the university radio station, 
devoted a program in their Women’s 
Daily series to better breakfasts. 


Limerick Contest 
The limerick contest proved to be 
one of the most popular features of the 
campaign. From the many limericks 
suggested by the committee, the fol- 
lowing was chosen: 


A snazzy collegian is Sneed, 

Eats breakfast as part of his creed. 

He goes to bed early 

ind never acts surly. 

(Fill in last line to rhyme with first 

two.) 

Winning line was “More collegians 
like Sneed is OUr need.” 

This contest was conducted through 
the University paper, the Oklahoma 
Daily. Besides running the entry blank 
each day, the paper gave a full page 
advertisement to the contest in addi- 
tion to other advertisements which 
plugged it. 

About five hundred entries were sub- 
mitted and were judged by three fac- 
ulty members. 
by local merchants, were given at 
a breakfast at the Student Union at the 
end of the contest. 


Five prizes, donated 


Window Display 
A window display was another 
means of publicizing the campaign. It 
was sect up in an apparel shop on the 
campus corner. This display consisted 
of food models loaned by the school 
of Home Economics which were set up 
to show how a good breakfast contrasts 
with a poor one. At one side was a 
large black and yellow cardboard tiger 
beside a small rubber mouse with a 
poster bearing this verse: “Feel strong 
as a tiger or weak as a mouse? How 
do you breakfast at your house?” In 
the background were pictures of ap- 
propriate faces to match the question: 
“At ten A.M., do you grouch or grin?” 
Clever little verses carrying out the 
breakfast theme were also included in 
the display. 
\ set of four posters on the order 
of “Burma-Shave” signs were used on 
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stakes along the walk to the Student 
Union. On one side was the verse: 
Boomer-Sooner 
Breakfast Drive. 
Spring is here. 
Stay alive. 
On the other side were the words: 
What’s up, Smoe? 
No pep? No go? 
Breakfast right 
And feel bright. 


Educational Materials 

An important phase of the Better 
Breakfast campaign was distributing ed- 
ucational material to students and their 
families. These materials were care- 
fully chosen to show the relation of 
breakfast to the daily meal pattern and 
to demonstrate how necessary this meal 
is in meeting daily requirements. The 
committee attempted to choose ma- 
terial which would appeal to college 
students and at the same time further 
the purpose of the campaign—that is, 
to make students breakfast-conscious 
and to persuade them that eating a 
eood breakfast is “the thing to do.” 


Evaluation 

The committee learned much about 
the pitfalls of such a project by conduct 
ing this campaign. They felt after- 
wards that it would have been better 
to use the services of more people. Stu- 
dents in nutrition classes, for example, 
could have helped, especially with the 
survey. It was also felt that more time 
was needed in planning. This applied 
especially to the radio phase where the 
approach for help was made too late 
for full cooperation. 

Methods of evaluating results were 
not too well developed as the end of 
the school term was nearing. However 
each committee member asked twenty 
people chosen at random on campus 
the following two questions: 

1. Were vou aware that there was a 
Setter Breakfast Week? 

2. Did it influence your breakfast 
habits? 

Of the persons interviewed, nearly 
all had heard of the campaign. About 
25 per cent said it had influenced their 
eating habits. It is felt that the cam- 
paign at least succeeded in making stu- 
dents more “breakfast-conscious.” 


Sources of Campaign Material 

1. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

2. Evaporated Milk Association, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

3. National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Tlinois. 

4. Oklahoma State Department of 
Health. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

5. National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 

6. United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


equipment selection 
(Continued from page 517) 


How to use sources of 

information 
The teacher and student will need to 

seek out sources of information; such 
as books, magazines, pamphlets and bul- 
letins, salesmen, demonstrators, testing 
or rating agencies and users of appli- 
ances. Development of a rich field of 
sources should be encouraged with crit- 
ical evaluations of information gleaned 
from each source. Such questions as 
these should be answered: 

1. Is the information accurate and up 

to date? 

Is the viewpoint broad and impar- 

tial? 

3. What are the characteristics of the 
user’s working habits? Example: 
methodical, impatient of details, 
ranks appearance high. 

4. How do you like to work? 

your own working habits. 

Exactly what does the rating emblem 

signify? (If an emblem or seal is 

found on the appliance) 
a) Safety standards 
b) Performance qualities 
c) Periodic re-examination if seal 
is used 
d) Guaranteed as advertised 


no 


Analyze 


wor 


What is most important 

A choice must be made. As is true 
of most goods, all the satisfaction de- 
sired cannot be found on one product; 
therefore, the student has the oppor- 
tunity to decide which are the most 
important. For example, in analyzing 
beaters and mixers, it is evident that 
the electric mixer will rate high on 
“Ease of Use” from the standpoint of 
physical effort required but if the budget 
cannot include this expenditure or if 
the amount of use of the beater will not 
justify the investment, then perhaps a 
good hand rotary beater should be se- 
lected that will furnish as many satis- 
factions as possible. 

The closeness of the blades to the 
bottom of the bowl contributes to the 
volume and texture of the product but 
it is not so desirable from the stand- 
point of cleaning. It must be decided 
which value or values come first to the 
individual and on which she would 
compromise. 


Accepting your choice 

When a choice has been made it is 
well to keep in mind the reasons which 
dictated it. It is possible to select an 
inexpensive rotary beater, (thin blades, 
sharp agitators, set close to bottom of 
bowl) which will give very good vol- 
ume and texture with speed. This in 
expensive beater will not have the pre 
cision-made gears nor as smooth and 
attractive a finish (although it should 
have stainless blades) which are features 
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of higher priced equipment. How- 
ever, the inexpensive beater can be 
a good choice for a situation where 
the electric mixer could be a_ poor 
choice. 

After the choice is made one should 
try to live agreeably with the selection 


made, at least until the time comes again | 
for choice making, again with its op- | 


portunity for improving the choice 
through increased experience and eval- 
uation. 


dried fruits 


(Continued from page 523) 


about one-fourth of dough at a time 
into rectangle about 4 by 11 inches, one- 
eight inch thick. Trim edges. Spread 
one-fourth of filling down center of 
strip and fold sides over filling to meet 
in center. Pinch ends. Place seam 
side down on _ greased 


cooky sheet | 


Bake in moderate oven (350 degrees | 


F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Cut into one 
and one-half inch bars while warm. 
Makes about two and one-half dozen 
bars. 


Norwegian Fruit Soup 


1 cup prunes 

10 cups water 

1 cup dried apples 

1 cup seedless raisins 

1 stick cinnamon 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 
24 cup granulated sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 cup quick cooking tapioca 
' 1 cup grape juice 
Add four cups of 


Rinse prunes. 


water and boil 25 to 30 minutes. Rinse | 


apples. Cut into small pieces. Add 


to prunes with two cups of water and | 


boil 20 minutes. 


Rinse raisins and | 


combine with prunes, apples and re- | 


maining four cups of water. Add cin- 


namon, lemon 


juice, sugar and salt. | 


Heat to boiling and stir in tapioca. | 


Cook five minutes, stirring frequently. 
Blend in grape juice. Serve hot or cold. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Fig Salad Cup 
1 package lemon flavored gelatin 
16 dried figs 
4 cup minced walnut meats 
14 cup finely minced celery 
1 cup crushed pineapple, drained 


Make the gelatin according to direc- 
tions on the package, but use only one 
and one-fourth cups of water. 


Cover | 


the figs with hot water for five min- | 
utes. Drain and, with scissors, snip | 


Then snip the figs into tiny 
bits and add to the gelatin. Add the 
other ingredients and cool. Pour into 
paper cups, filling each about three- 
quarters full. Chill in refrigerator un- 
fil firm. 


off stems. 
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Frosty Fruit Float 


for your 


Party Punch Bowl 


Here’s all you do: 

Day before the party, put one or 
more No. 2% cans DOLE Fruit Cock- 
tail to freeze in frozen food compart- 
ment of refrigerator or in food 
freezer. Just before serving, open 
both ends of can, slip out the jewel- 
bright frozen cylinder, and float it 
in the bowl of chilled punch. As it 
melts, the five fruits and their syr- 
up add extra flavor and goodness 
to the punch. Easy! Quick! Good! 


Now for the punch itself: 
Next time you are called on to sup- 
ply the familiar “punch and cookies” 
for Home Economics Club, P. T. A. 
or faculty meeting, or other such 
affair, you'll appreciate this recipe 
for unbelievably good punch. Every- 
one will like it—and no one will 
guess how inexpensive it really is! 

4 tbsp. black tea (4 tea bags) 

2 cups boiling water 

3 large lemons 

2 cups sugar 

4 cups cold water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon almond extract 

2-28 oz. bottles ginger ale, chilled 


Now ready —“Rainbow Harvest”—16 mm. color sound 
film which pictures the production and versatility of Dole 
Fruit Cocktail. For bookings, write: Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(Pricia. Callin 


DOLE Home Economist, suggests a 


of summer’s most 


Pineapple. By an 
exclusive process, 
whole peaches and 
pears are gem-cut 


Cocktail.” Patricia 


St., San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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Pour boiling water over tea leaves; 
set aside to steep for 10 minutes. 
Wash lemons, extract juice; add 
rinds to sugar and cold water and 
heat, stirring, until sugar is dis- 
solved. Strain lemon juice and add. 
Strain tea and add. Cool, then stir 
in vanilla and almond extracts 
(yes, that is correct!). 


Chill until serving time, then pour 
into chilled punch bowl (or large 
pottery bowl), add chilled ginger 
ale, and float on it the iceberg of 
frozen Fruit Cocktail (DOLE, of 
course!). Garnish with mint. Makes 
30 servings of % cup each. 


Another time, turn this Party 
Punch into Hawaiian Punch. Use 
3 No.2 cans of chilled DOLE Pine- 
apple Juice in place of ginger ale. 

By the way, if your punch bowl 
happens to be a broad, shallow one, 
empty the No. 22 
can DOLE Fruit 
Cocktail into an 8- 
inch square cake 
pan and freeze. 
The square blockis 
equally attractive. 


FRUIT COCKTAlL 
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Collier, DOLE Home 
Economist, 215 Market 





“DOLE Fruit Cocktail,” 
says Patricia Collier, 
“is a Rainbow Harvest 


perfect fruits— peaches, 
pears, grapes, cherries 
and, of course, DOLE 


into firm cubelets. No 
fragments to mush-up 
and cloud the flavorful 
syrup. You'll appreciate 
these values every time 
you use DOLE Fruit 
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homemaking on Guam 
(Continued from page 512) 


The people began to eat canned 
American food and imported white rice, 
supplemented with small amounts of 
native fruits and vegetables. However, 
the native coconut still is used exten- 
sively. It is shredded, then the milk 
from the pulp is squeezed out and 
used on almost everything cooked. It 
is added just a minute or two before 
the cooking process is complete; other- 
wise the oil separates from the milk. 
One family may use two or three coco- 
nuts for this purpose in a single meal. 

Many native families on Guam are 
beginning to use kerosene ranges, 
though a large majority still cook over 
a campfire, which is usually built be- 
neath a grate in the kitchen. One 
Guamanian family said their mother 
objected to the purchase of a new kero- 
sene range but that after she had be- 
come accustomed to using it, she pre- 
ferred it to the campfire arrangement. 

Except for the few who own kero- 
sene ranges, all baking is done in huge, 
outdoor ovens constructed of stone and 
mortar, like a beehive oven. The fire 
is built in the oven and when only em- 
bers remain, they are swept out and the 
bread or other products placed iuside. 
Ordinarily, the oven is owned by a 
single individual in the community who 
receives, as rent, a portion of the com- 
pleted products. 

One native high school girl told how 
she baked a cake from the recipe sheet 
given her in the homemaking class. She 
used the charcoals from a fire, placing 
them under an iron kettle. Then she 
put the cake batter in a pan, and set 
it inside the kettle. She then put char- 
coal on top of the lid of the kettle 
and proceeded to bake the cake. Her 
report was that the results were excel- 
lent. 


Nutrition Teaching 

Teaching proper nutritional habits 
has been one of the most difficult prob- 
lems on Guam. The avalanche of 
Americans which accompanied the re- 
habilitation program brought with it 
the soft drink custom. Today prob- 
ably more is consumed per capita on 
Guam than in any other place in the 
world. Upon completion of the unit 
on nutrition, it was suggested that the 
department conduct a feeding project 
using small chickens as the only suit- 
able creatures available. Cages were 
fashioned from orange crates. One 
bird was fed a diet consisting wholly 
of polished rice and soft drinks. The 
other was fed an adequate diet. After 
several weeks the girls saw the results 
and displayed the chickens, giving short 
nutritional discussions to every room 
in the school, 
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The homemaking department of the 
high school on Guam is a quonset hut 
to which another half hut has been 
added during the last year. Until this 
year the hut was without water, light- 
ing or equipment of any sort, with the 
exception of two kerosene stoves ob- 
tained from some military establishment. 
The unit on foods was taught with 
simple demonstrations, class members 
following instructions at home. Dur- 
ing the first demonstrations, when no 
water was available, it was necessary to 
carry it from a near-by fire hydrant. 


Clothing Classes 

The Guamanian girls and women 
love colorful clothing. The older 
women still wear the old Spanish type 
of dress called the “mestiza.” Every 
native store has some American-made 
dresses which take only six weeks to 
come from San Francisco. Native gar- 
ment making has always been done 
without patterns. When the first cloth- 
ing unit was taught in the homemaking 
department, patterns were ordered from 
the United States. Now one native 
store handles a few commercial pat- 
terns which are purchased almost en- 
tirely by members of the high school 
homemaking department. 


Home Equipment 

Some of the native families have 
their own generators for electricity, so 
their homes are electrified for a few 
hours during the evening. Sometimes 
several families use a larger generator 
together. However, by far the larger 
number of native people on Guam use 
kerosene lamps for lighting. Some 
families own kerosene refrigerators. 

Some are beginning to buy gasoline 
and electric washing machines, despite 
the feeling that clothing does not get 
as clean as it does with their older 
method. This consists of washing 
clothes in large wooden troughs and 
rubbing soiled garments vigorously with 
a scrub brush or a corn cob. During 
the dry season, from December to June, 
some native women do their entire 
family laundry by means of such 
troughs in the streams and rivers. Here 
the clothing may be scrubbed and 
rinsed endlessly and easily. 

The annual rainfall on the island 
is between eighty and ninety inches. 
Sidewalks and pavements are being 
built to replace those bombed during 
the war, but a large part of the island 
is still without them. Floors are not 
carpeted, due to the huge quantities 
of mud, but they are kept highly pol- 
ished by applying a combination of 
kerosene and melted candle wax. The 
polishing process is done by means 
of half a coconut, including the outer 
husk. The coconut is pushed along 


the floor with one foot, the toes hold- 
ing it securely in place. 

The highest death rate occurs be- 
tween the ages of a few weeks and two 
years. This seems to indicate a need 
for better sanitary conditions, a need 
which at present poses the greatest 
problem in education, especially in the 
homemaking program. Much has been 
done by all agencies which deal with 
the native people of Guam, but so 
much still remains to be done that the 
surface has not even been scratched. 
This is our challenge! 


nutrition highlights 
(Continued from page 532) 


shall have a fine foundation for an ade- 
quate diet. Some foods have greater 
value than others, even in the same 
group; so it is wise to vary your food 
selection, for example, by choosing dif- 
ferent vegetables from day to day. Liver 
should be used once or twice a week 
instead of muscle meats every day and 
fish at least once a week. Eggs should 
be chosen as often as possible (four or 
five times a week). After all the foods 
have been selected for the day (two 
from each group) they should be ar- 
ranged into three meals and whatever 
else is desired should be added. A 
person’s weight and pocketbook must 
be the guide in making this last de- 
cision. 

Table A shows the Basic Seven groups 
with food selections made for three 
meals as they might be selected by a 
woman of sedentary occupation who 
did not wish to gain weight. Fruits 
are used in place of rich desserts. 


Table A: Example of Foods Selected 
for One Day (Average size servings in 
every case) 

1. Green and yellow vegetables: 
broccoli, sweet potatoes 
2. Orange juice and other citrus fruits 
and tomatoes: 
4-ounce glass of orange juice, | large 
raw tomato 
3. Other vegetables and fruits: 
peaches, canteloupe, lettuce 
4. Milks, cheese, ice cream: 
1 pint homogenized vitamin D milk 
5. Eggs, meats, fish, fowl: 
1 poached egg, 1 large slice roast 
beef, 4-ounce portion halibut 
6. Breads, cereals: 
3 slices whole wheat bread, oatmeal 
7. Butter, fortified margarine: 
3 tablespoons butter or margarine 


Table B: Menus for One Day’s 
Adequate Diet Using Foods 
Selected in Table A 


Breakfast 
orange juice, oatmeal, milk, sugar, 
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poached egg on | slice toast, coffee 
or tea with milk 

Luncheon 
beef sandwich on whole wheat bread, 
lettuce hearts with dressing, canned 
peaches, milk 

Dinner 
baked halibut, Hollandaise sauce, 
baked sweet potato, buttered broc- 
coli, tomato and lettuce salad with 
dressing, canteloupe 


This dietary shows a better than ade- 
quate diet inasmuch as it includes three 
vegetables from group | and three pro- 
tein foods from group 5. It has a 
good start in the direction of an op- 
timal diet. 


Table C: Comparison of 
Dietetic Values 


Recommended Quantity in 


Nutrient Allowance Diet B 

Energy 2100 2000 

(Calories) 

Protein 60 77.5 

(Grams) 

Calcium .80 .88 

(Grams) 

Iron 12 15 

(Mg.) 

A (IU) 5,000 14,000 

Thiamin i 1.3 

(Mg.) 

Riboflavin 1.5 2.3 

(Mg:) 

Niacin 1] 20.1 

(Mg,) 

Ascorbic 70 207 

Acid (Mg.) 

D (IU) No adult 200 
requirement 
established 


Summary: A dietetic analysis of the 
freely chosen diet shown in table B 
compares very favorably with the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances. 
Table C shows this comparison and 
proves that a freely chosen diet can 
be better than adequate, in fact, even 
tending in the direction of optimal for 
protein, vitamins A and C and iron. 

The person who is to select his or 
her own diet should be taught that 
safety in food selection will be depend- 
ent upon the use of a wide variety of 
foods within the Basic Seven. Because 
the nutritional contributions of each 
are not identical, it is wise to alternate 
the foods within each group as often 
as possible. ‘This also assists in guar- 
anteeing that one does not become a 
“specialist” for a few vegetables or 
meats or fruits. 

The age and color of a vegetable 
influences its nutritional value. For 
example, white, mature cabbage has 
one-third as much iron as young green 
cabbage. Green cabbage has 150 IU 
of vitamin A per average serving while 
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white cabbage has none. 

This example gives us a clue to why 
green vegetables are given a first place 
on the lists of iron and vitamin A 
containing foods. Copper, too, is usually 
found in foods which are good sources 
of iron. 

Since the storage of foods and also 
their preparation for table use lessens 
their nutritive value somewhat, it is 
desirable that care be used to provide 
all of the necessary nutrients in ade- 
quate amounts as a rule and in optimal 
amounts as often as possible to make 
allowances for these losses and others 


which may come from imperfect diges- 
tion. 

A well chosen diet adequate in its nu- 
trient values may be very pleasant to 
eat and not unduly expensive. The 
person who consistently follows the 
Basic Seven patterns of eating will be 
sure of good building and repair of 
tissues, of protection from deterioration 
of vital tissues and of regulation of all 
bodily functions. This, together with 
the practice of other good health hab- 
its, will result in the greatly-to-be-de- 
sired ‘‘normal” health and _ buoyancy 
which postpones the aging processes. 
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FREE! STREAMLINED, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


— something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It's packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” . . . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?”’.. . “Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 





SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 







1, Helpful Teacher Lesson 
Plan described above. 


» 5 4-oz. bottle Kitchen 


, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 
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buying a slip 


(Continued from page 516) 


Of no less importance is the length 
of the slip. Adjustable straps were 
never intended to control the overall 
length of the slip, but only to make 
correction for the bust and waistline. 
Slips should be even around the bot- 
tom, so that they will not dip below 
the hem of the dress. Now that many 
brands are made in more than one 
length and dimensional slips are avail- 
able, the right length for the short, 
average and tall person is easier to find. 


WHETHER YOU'RE tall , average, short 


fits you perfectly with 


FIGURE-PROPORTIONED SLIPS 


If the slip is to be worn with several 
types of dresses, one of a simple de- 
sign should be chosen. Dresses having 
straight lines look better when worn 
with a smooth, closely fitted slip. Either 
a princess or tailored style is adaptable 
to any type of dress. A straight cut 
slip is usually better to wear with a 
dress of sheer material because it has 
no tendency to ride up and will stay 
down over the knees when one is sit- 
ting. 

Color should be considered, too. For 
general wear, tearose or white is al- 
ways good. For sheer dresses or those 











Tall 32-44 
Average 32-44 
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SEVEN SIZES FOR 
EACH HEIGHT GROUP 





over 5°7" Js: 5" 10 5°7" |/ UNDER 5* 5” 
NOTE: Height Measured With Shoes On. 





Short 32-44 
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Thanks to Seamprufe’s scientific method of sizing, 
there are lovely Slips of multifilament Rayon 
Crepe, to fit you perfectly, whether you’re sitting, 
stooping, striding. Leading stores everywhere carry 
Seamprufe. Ask for Seamprufe Figure-propor- 
tioned Slips. Just give bust measurement and 
height for perfect fit. For use in your textile-cloth- 
ing classes send for Seamprufe’s FREE material. 


TRIM and TAI. 
LORED: Neckline is 
edged with tiny em- 
broidered scallops and 
straight-cut skirt of 
multiflament crepe will 
neither twist nor ride 
up. A prime favorite 
for everyday wear. In 
white, pink, navy and 
black in sizes 32-44 in 
average, tall and short 
lengths priced about 


$3.50 


EVOLUTION OFA SLIP. An authoritative, profusely illustrated course 
on manufacture of Lingerie from fabric to finish. New, dramatic photo- 
graphs of garment making: carefully written text for teaching. TEACHER'S 
MANUAL and large, clearly illustrated WALL CHART give step-by-step de- 


scriptions of principal processes. 


Mail coupon in coupon section to: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION é 
INCORPORATED 


SLIPS - PETTICOATS - 
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412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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of material which has an open weave, 
a color should be selected which will 
not detract from the appearance of 
the ensemble. Usually black ‘slips will 
be more satisfactory for a black dress. 
One should not be discouraged about 
shopping for a slip which fits correctly. 
The chance of slipping up is lessening. 
Industry is putting more emphasis on 
sizing, construction and design. The 
National Bureau of Standards has es- 
tablished standards in an _ effort to 
eliminate the confusion caused by man- 
ufacturers’ having different sizing scales. 
The kinds of material used are chang- 
ing as more is learned about synthetic 
fabrics. Whereas we have sometimes 
had to sacrifice beauty for durability, 
the slips available today offer both. 
There are slips styled for every oc- 
casion to fit all the needs of most 
women. 
A careful shopper takes time to— 
1. Read the labels 
2. Try on for size and length 
3. Check the design and workmanship 
a. for suitability to figure 
b. for appropriateness to the style 
of dress with which it will be 
worn 
c. for quality of workmanship 
4. Select the right color. 


grain products 
(Continued from page 522 


which is usually served with milk or 
cream and sugar and commonly 
eaten at breakfast. 
1. Uncooked cereals include farina, 
granular wheat cereal, rolled oats, 
rolled wheat, wheat and oat cereal, 
malt flavored wheat cereal. The 
buyer should read the label to see 
whether the cereal is quick-cooking 
or regular style, and whether it is 
whole grain, enriched, restored or re- 
fined. Uncooked cereals usually cost 
less per serving than ready-to-eat. 
2. Ready-to-eat cereals include bran 
flakes, corn soya shreds, corn flakes, 
crisp oat cereal, crisp rice cereal, 
puffed cereals, raisin bran flakes, 
rice flakes, shredded wheat, wheat 
and barley kernels, wheat flakes, 
wheat shreds and whole bran. Some 
manufacturers have combination 
packages which contain individual 
servings of a variety of these cereals. 
C. Rice 
1. Polished or white rice has both 
the husk and the branny layers re 
moved. 
2. Coated rice is polished rice which 
has been treated with a mixture ol 
glucose and talc to make it shiny 
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3. Brown rice is the whole grain 
with only the outer hull removed. 
4. Quick-cooking rice has been proc- 
essed to save time during home 
preparation. 

5. Converted rice is polished rice 
with nutrients from the bran and 
germ restored. 

6. Wild rice is not a true rice, but 
the seed of a grass that grows wild 
in marshy ground. 


. Macaroni products—these are dried 


and shaped doughs made by adding 
water with or without salt to semo- 
lina, farina, wheat flour or a blend 
of these products. 

1. Plain macaroni products include 
about 57 varieties of which the most 
popular are spaghetti, macaroni, el- 
bows (a short cut macaroni), alpha- 
bets, rings and sea shells. 

2. Egg macaroni products contain 
a government-specified amount of 
whole egg or egg yolks. They in- 
clude egg noodles (also called 
“noodles”) and egg vermicelli. 


E. Storage—Grain products should be 


stored in a dry place. ‘They should 
be covered for protection against 
insects and foreign flavors and odors. 
Ready-to-eat cereals will keep crisp- 
er if wrapped tightly in the con- 
tainers in which they are bought. 


Since cereal products have a greater - 


tendency to spoil during the summer, 
they should be bought in smaller 
quantities. 


PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Flour is probably the most important 
single ingredient used in cooking. 
It is used, for example, in cakes, 
pastries, quick breads and sauces, in 
all their many variations. Flour 
has several characteristics which must 
be considered in using it as an in- 
gredient. 

1. Gluten content. Gluten is the 
protein which gives structure to 
baked goods. Only wheat and rye 
flours contain gluten. Working 
flour and water together develops 
the gluten strands. In making bread, 
a technique called kneading is used 
to obtain highly developed gluten. 
In making pastry, a minimum of 
handling is necessary to keep gluten 
from becoming overdeveloped and 
making the product tough. 

2. Thickening properties. Flour or 
cornstarch is usually used to thicken 
such foods as puddings, sauces or 
gravies. Starch granules absorb 
liquid when heated, causing thicken- 
ing to take place. This gel structure 
is weakened by the pressure of acid 
or sugar and tends to break down 
on standing. 

3. Tendency to settle. When flour 
is left in a container, it becomes 
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packed. To obtain uniform meas- 
urements, all flour must be 
sifted before measuring. 


. Cereals are usually served with sugar 


and milk or cream. ‘This can be 
varied in a number of ways; for ex- 
ample, by adding fruit or by using 
brown sugar, honey, molasses or 
maple sugar for sweetening. Cereals 
can also be used as an ingredient, 
in topping or mock pastry, for ex- 


ample. 

1. Regular cereals are cooked by 
adding a small amount of the cereal 
to rapidly boiling salted water and 





COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW i 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 


tion . . . qualities that long and hard usage only serve arranged to accommodate con- 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is tents for orderly storage and to 

. je prevent breakage . . . Just one 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- more example of Sheldon's 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! ” 


cooking until thick. Amounts of 
water and cereal are given on the 
package. 

2. Quick-cooking cereals have been 
processed for rapid cooking. The 
manufacturer's directions should be 
followed. 

3. Ready-to-eat cereals can be served 
directly from the package. 

Rice and macaroni products are 
cooked in boiling water until tender. 
Kither may be 
substitute, in casserole dishes or with 


served as a potato 


sauces. Rice is frequently used in 


desserts. 








IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 


thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 








E. x4 Shelton & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses. 





Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration. Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
ay ve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, lc. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 








TUBERCULOSIS 





A Market Basket—$2.50 


75 Fruits and Vegetables in Beautiful Color 





4 COLORED FOOD DICTIONARY 


One teacher writes: “I have been working for 
FOUR years to collect a complete file of colored 
foods. A verbal description is such a_ feeble 
answer to: What is broccoli? What is an avo- 
cado? I’m sure ALL foods teachers would wel- 
come such a FOOD DICTIONARY.” 

HERE I1 IS! 

A large 84% x 11 book, 50 pages, including 75 
colored reproductions of fruits and vegetables, a 
description of each, charts showing when in sea- 
son, their vitamin and food value, care in the 
home, and preparation. 

SET UP YOUR MARKET BASKET 
We send TWO copies of this book and 100 
4 x 6 cards so the illustrations may be pasted on 
ONE side, the description on the OTHER, for 
a COLORED FOOD DICTIONARY! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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those younger brothers 
and sisters 
(Continued from page 512) 


| of the children over that he does not 
know as well. We need to get used 
to strangers in small doses. 


Case Il 

Sue, aged five, attended a small birth- 
day party your young brother was hav- 
ing. When the other children played 
“Farmer in the Dell,” Sue stood on the 
sideline. 

What you might have done: 

a. Let her stand 

b. Let her suggest the next game 

c. Ask her why she doesn’t want to 

play 

| d. Give her a book 
| Sue probably stood there because she 
did not know how to play “Farmer 
in the Dell.” Very small children can 
be very shy and need help in learning 
to play games. By standing through 
one game she sees what is being done. 
You would not want her to go off in a 
corner with a book. Asking her to 
suggest the next game might get her 
into the group. 


Case Ill 

Anna was to celebrate her sixth birth- 
day and wanted to have a blue cake 
with blue icing. 

What would you suggest serving at 
Anna’s birthday party? 

a. Ice cream and cake 

b. Cake and a simple punch 

c. Sandwiches, cake and ice cream 

d. Have the children come for lunch 

e. Have them come for dinner 

If Anna were inviting only one or 
two friends it would be fine to invite 
them for lunch or dinner. They could 
be served a little earlier than the family 
and perhaps eat at Anna’s small table. 

If the party is to be in the after- 
noon, it would be well to serve refresh- 
ments as soon as the children arrive. 
This does not interfere with their din- 
ner and a birthday to most children is 
the cake. After they have blown out 
the candles and eaten the cake they re- 
lax and enjoy playing instead of stand. 
ing around asking, “When is the birth- 
day?” Cake and ice cream or cake and 
a simple punch is all that is needed. 
Some of the children may be too ex- 
cited to eat; just let them play. 








books in review 
(Continued from page 504) 


people, taking into consideration varia- 
| tions from the reference individuals in 
average body size and environmental 
temperature, and the sex and age com- 
position of the nation. Copies of this 
| report of the FAO Committee on Cal- 


orie Requirements are sold by the Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York for 75 
cents. ' 


The Art of Food Preservation by 
Maude Coons is a 64-page canning, 
freezing and drying manual published 
by the Omaha World-Herald. In ad- 
dition to careful directions for all three 
processes, it includes recipes for soups, 
fruit spreads, pickles and_ relishes. 
Copies can be obtained from the World- 
Herald, Omaha, Nebraska, for 25 cents 
apiece. Special arrangements can be 
made by teachers ordering copies for 
their classes. 


Getting the Right Job is a little hand- 
book designed for recent high school 
and college graduates. It outlines basic 
job-seeking procedures and gives sug- 
gestions for choosing the proper field, 
preparing data sheets of qualifications 
and background, completing company 
application forms and keeping job op- 
portunities alive. Copies are available 
without charge from The Glidden 
Company, 1396 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


In-Service Preparation for Guidance 
Duties, Part One, is a discussion of the 
principles of preparing teachers for 
guidance work. It is written from the 
point of view of the person setting up 
such a training program. Part Two of 
this bulletin is a directory of agencies 
that make their resources available to 
in-service educational programs. Part 
One (Misc. 3314-7A) is sold for 30 cents 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Homemade Playthings by Marie Belle 
Fowler gives diagrammed directions for 
making toys of many kinds—for ordi- 
nary play activity, for vigorous 
physical activity, for manipulative and 
creative usage and for imitative and 
dramatic play, as well as for making 
furniture and other conveniences styled 
for the child. A helpful reference list 
is also given. Copies of Extension Bul- 
letin Number 360 can be obtained from 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


So You Think It’s Love by Ralph G. 
Eckert is a new Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet (No. 161) on dating, necking, go- 
ing steady and other problems of boy- 
girl relationships. Written for teen- 
agers, it gives a lot of common sens¢ 
advice, warning against the romantic 
pattern expressed in popular songs, nov- 
els and motion pictures. The booklet 
is sold for 20 cents by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City 16. 
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FACTS ABOUT CANNED FOODS 
American Can Company, Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-11-50 
ar od 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
yad- 
ae Please — me FREE copies of: 
49 High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 
The Canned Food Handbook 
Choice Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods 
Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
b : Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
: ; Coffee Facts for Home Economists 
ng, : Large-Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
ned PRN 15.5280 'e wate rere sya sat ..School .. wos 8: aces aca ee 
ad- ' 
ree e RE biecu slew utes ieee rahatars ere Treeererr rere Tr «6: aap aa 
Ips, og Pare Rep a Ae ee ratecone Zone | eee 
1es. 23 Nov. 50 PHE 
i ee © i oF | errr <aacengaeas 
= Use and care of fabrics 
f - Celanese Corporation of America 
or 180 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
Material for Teachers: (Check appropriate space) 
d YOU CAN MAKE 1......Wall Chart—The Principal Testile Fibers. 
n , Bicwene Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
00 Material for Pupils: (Indicate number of booklets required for your 
ISIC YOUR JOB EASIER ! class) 
ug: Beiwwes Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 
ld Geng ec Booklet, How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 
st Supplement your other Seccoes Booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 
pa classroom tools with ee Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun Fobrics. 
ny ; : 7......Booklet, Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics. 
>»p- the teaching aids offered Record Projects: 
ble ' ee Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded fabric 
| on these pages— and clothing lessons. See page 539. 
a 1 PHU 60.6 c.00 cb k0d tobe ee ss een cocwneas School ‘ 
- all FREE or at small charge «IMM cach eiadig cesta dete an cca ag tage ene eae 
RE Nia wines eee bed Nea eee etaan MD <b skeen GUNG 6 cs va cecesascaseus 
1 Nov. 50 PHE 
ce 
oe MS EM 5 OR: ee ee a ee eee. 
* HERE’S HOW YOU DO IT: [noon n nn nnn owen n nec nnnoeae 
for ' . H 
he 3 CE ] } REE ' 
; 1. Read the coupons. carefully. | F ] a ae 
pA Choose those you need in your | Instant Potato and recipe book “Dining Delights” 
ies classes. Fill in each coupon for | THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
a ‘ ni i 5155 M d Street, Rochester 9, New York 1 
to material you wish to receive. i Please send me free a regular size package of ; 
art ‘a ! French's Instant Potato and recipe book H 
ia Blank coupons will not be hon- 1 “Dining Delights” i 
: 1 
ts, { ored. i ' 
yf- : Nome. Title } 
‘ 1 School or Org ! 
2. Set aside coupons Bony 
1 Street 
le which require payment. EE OE SRR 
"4 Figure out total amount. 6 Nov. 50 FEE 
l- 
us} Piper seine, 0 © ere ee a 
id mukion % gardile vw AUTHENTIC INFANT NUTRITION TEACHING HELPS 
id . Gerber Products Company 
ng Practical Home Eco- Department 2811-0, Fremont, Michigan 
ed en Do not send Kindly send me without charge: 
“i requisitions. They will (a) My copy of the Teacher's Manual by Edna Mae McIntosh, MS., to 
ul- not be } a assist me in my course on Infant Nutrition. 
m ' 2S Reneren, 1) eee tae copies of the simplified Student's Leaflets designed to supple- 
ne ment classroom discussions. 
a, 3. Check to see that all coupons are Wr csc eascictriess Sat Bev aod nein tiess bile eeanaae 
filled in completely and that you :. SE ivi werinnds sivddaxethbereaaeaeas + yieveseeeaee 
G : belt ; SAP tas ee ee pee erty Address ..... sea een 
have not overlooked any items City ie 
n- az ipa eee,” ke ee be wean es 7 ioeeceede saeunee 
“" which require payment. Put cou- 5 Nov. 50 PHE 
r pons and remittance into an en- 
n- l - il s Grocery Store Products Co. 
5¢ vetope ana mat to: West Chester, Pa. 
ic Practical Home Economics, Please send me FREE material on: ee I 
KI f 
il 468 Fourth Avenue, a......Teacher Lesson Plan on Low-Temperature Meat Bouquet 
et Cookery 
P New York 16, N. Y. oe 
oul Bins aware 4-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
h TURN THE PAGE FOR MORE é c......copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
Name Go ....School ; a 
S ae - is AGGICSR: oo ccckes ict ts aaa wildy did pes een x roe hae 
NOVEMBER, 1950 549 oS See eee ore revere ee State + + eaeemnan 
ee ike he cores "ee TT oT 
24 Nov. 50 PHE 








THESE ARE YOUR 
TEACHING AIDS! 


DO YOU TEACH... 


Cooking to eighth graders? 
Child care to prospective mothers? 
Clothing construction to college stu- 


dents? 


No matter what phase of home econom- 
ics is your specialty, there are free or in- 
expensive teaching aids to make your 
work easier, 


LOOK! THEY HELP YOU 
IN ALL THESE WAYS: 


1. They give information prepared by 
experts in all your many fields of in- 
terest. 


2. They report research too recent to be 
in textbooks. 


3. They include material especially pre- 
pared for home economics teaching 
— posters, lesson plans, student book- 
lets, tests, project suggestions, 


4, They provide material for students to 
take home—attractive publications 
which will help them to remember 
their homemaking lessons longer. 


5. They tell you where to get samples 
and swatches, films and loan exhibits 
and other special and sometimes 
hard-to-find devices which make 
teaching easier. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
TEACHING AIDS TODAY. 


See directions on opposite page. 
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DOLE MAP OF HAWAII 


Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Please send me .... copies (25c per copy) of 
THE DOLE MAP OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
oO RS RRS srs, Se eae Reese Soe Eee Title 
WN 9s oes rere ra Reh sda soos SEE aie Joiner rows waethieik sea 
BCE aise bare ee tee «pease oboe es beheea ly se ae deen pare 
Cl: SE Ieee. ee i ee ee a eS 2 are State .. 
25 Nov. 50 


Johnson’s Wax 

Consumer Education Department, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me .... copies of the 

New Student Circular 

**How to Throw a Waxing Bee” 

(See advertisement on page 505) 


Name Se eee oh cow as ieee 

MMe DEE. Sno hati eee wore 

PUMA oD, PER INER ISON ie hss 97s diy sien oyaleck sPNate Te de oe doi e Guid ss oie eee eee 
PEARS. cannes ae eee eee Peet Oe eer Te 

REY CAPE IR Sil hawk tb NG Wise Oh oie-e ee Zone ..... State. 


National Biscuit Company 
449 West Fourteenth Street, New York 14, New York 
Please send me without charge a copy of your four-color wall 


Begin With Breakfast and also a sample of the accompanying student pi 
sheet which is available in quantities for classroom use. 





UMMM 5 2G wv saths isa 5% widiee aig want be SMM 215 aca 34S s shod ce 
PNG i565 OS AS EAS 8 BRNO TOTS ERT OSE OREO Te Ee 
OEE COL eT ere RE TT eee State 


Prep y Hand Made Rugs 
’ To Make At Home 
From Rit Products Corporation 


Includes directions and patterns for hooked, braided and crocheted rugs— 
to dyeing color over color. 


MMMEEAY oO oss toes eae ET ee. eee eee 
ERNE care Shion eee a oes ee br eee stare cee a see 
PREIS 66 Sook cha aves js RORY echo gagerselel Zone ....State ..... 
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Educational Department 
SEAMPRUFE, Inc. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, Evolution of a Slip, prepared 
pressly for textile and clothing classes. 





ae ila ik Siva aise hain PSS SS EEE Stare aah Le Mo eiee ‘ 
WON SAAS a SavedaNieeeG peer Jr. HS. HS. ...<\<< Gouge. 
i ee eC Te ETE OR TT ETT he eee yr . No. Students. ...-: 
SU ens pes an cane kon kee eee ee re | ES 
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THIS IS HOW YOU USE 


PRACTICAL’S 
NEW LISTING SECTION 
IT’S EASY AND FUN! 


1. Read the coupons care- 
fully. Choose those you 
need in your classes. Fill 
in each coupon for the 
material you wish to re- 
ceive. Blank coupons will 
not be honored. 


2. Set aside coupons which 


require payment. Figure 
out total amount needed. 
Fill in your remittance, . 
making it payable to Prac- 
tical Home Economics. 
Do not send requisitions. 
They will not be honored. 


3. Check to see that all cou- 
pons are filled in com- 
pletely and that you have 
not overlooked any items 
which require payment. 
Put coupons and remit- 
tance into an envelope 


AND MAIL TO: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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New "SINGER SEWING BOOK" by Mary Brooks Picken 

272 pages 1000 diagrams and illustrations—16 color plates. Covers Home 
Dressmaking—Decoration—Sewing for Children—Gift-making—Mending. 
SPECIAL PRICE TO TEACHERS—ONLY $2.95 per copy. 

ORDER Enclosed is my check or money order for $2.95. Please 
send me a copy of the new “SINGER Sewing Book.” 


NOW ! Name .... . School 


Address a gece Cadabenencumaee 
EF a occ s cnn sinn cists sae 's':6 Mins 50,6 See beeen 
16 Nov. 50 PHE 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ROYAL OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


New Tested Technique For Classroom Use— FREE 
Consumer Service Department, Box P. H., Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22, N 
Please send me the new tested technique “Baking With Baking 
Powder’, complete with student manuals, wall chart, outline for 
teachers and ‘‘Test Yourself” Test. 


7 
I s/o bro orale aie Rie a) eae bad ks a ate cee 





Number of Students 
In Class 





EES ©5-F oer unGu e's 
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CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 


FREE—To Home Economics Teachers Her Banana 
Teaching Kit (See Page 499) 


Home Economics Department 
United Fruit Company 
Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Yes, I want your Teaching Kit about Bananas. 





Name . ‘ 5 Ke ORG . Position . 
School 

Address 

City . State 
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Teacher-Student Unit On Sugar And Sugar Cookery 
Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., Dept. B Page 497 
Please send me free 
..copies of “Let's Talk About Sugar’’ (the home economist's handbook) 
..copies of “Know Your Way With Sugar” (the student folder) 


Name ; : School 
' Address 
City Zone State 


27 Nov. 50 PHE 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Consumer Service Department 

290 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me information about the Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan ...... 
Also a free copy of the Westinghouse Teaching Aids Catalog . and the 
Film Catalog .. 


Name . ; School 
Address 
City . , . State 
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Pattern Study Kit—$15.00 


Muslin Patterns in Standard & Miniature Sizes 


— BLOUSE 
SKIRT FRONT 
BACK 


What Is More Fundamental Than Pattern Study? 


ONE TEACHER WRITES: ‘‘There is a decided lack of material on the 
most FUNDAMENTAL AND IMPORTANT phase of teaching clothing 
PATTERN STUDY! Since this is one of the MOST DIFFICULT units to 
teach, we would welcome some illustrative material to help.’ 





Four Paitern Helps 


I: FOUR BASIC MUSLIN DRESSES: 

Made in sizes 12-14-16-18, of 18 sq. muslin, from a basic standard com 
mercial pattern All main seams are stitched together ready to try on for 
size and for alterations. A teacher writes: ‘‘It is so difficult to ‘try on’ 
a paper pattern; it tears easily and is hard for inexperienced fingers to pin 
and hold. 

Il: A BASIC MUSLIN PATTERN: 

Made of 80 sq. muslin cut from a basic commercial pattern, size 14. All 
pattern data comes on the basic commercial paper pattern which is included, 
Ill: 18 MINIATURE MUSLIN PATTERNS 


Made to fit 18” model. Cut of 80 sq. muslin. Each girl follows teaching 
instructions on her OWN miniature. All pattern data comes on a_ papel 
miniature pattern which is included 


IV: A CHART STUDY OF 4 COMMERCIAL PATTERNS: 
Shows how FOUR of the leading commercial patterns vary in measure 
ments, proportion, markings. 
FROM THIS KIT YOU CAN TEACH 
Identification of pieces Grain of fabrics 
Pattern altcrations Right size selection 
Symbols, markings, legends Laying of pattern 
Pattern variations Figure variations 


« 


A Limited Number Available: Order his Kit Today! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 

Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published 10 times a year, 
at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1950. ‘ 

State of New York | 
County of New York j %* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore 
said, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Practical Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; E ditor, Ruthanna Russel, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; M: anaging Editor, Ruthanna Russel, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York — N. Y.; Business M: anager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth <Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. . 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad 
lress must be mee and also immediately thereunder the names and 
whdenees of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 

total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
mt lresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 

T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Karl M, Mann, 
168 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Bs. Be 

3, That the known bon tholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

1. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 

the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acti ng, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in’ the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. EMERY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1950. 

(Seal.) LUCY DE LORENZO, Notary Public. 
(Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 60-2404450. Commission expires 
March 30, 1951.) 
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RESULTS 


of Practical’s 


September Survey 


ANY of you who used this year’s September listing 
MB sections took time to clip and fill in the Practical 
Home Economics questionnaire. We on the editorial 
staff have enjoyed reading your comments on the maga 
zine and expect to find them helpful in planning future 
issues. While they cannot be considered a scientific 
survey of your reactions, they do give us an inkling of 
what you are thinking about us and what you would 
like to see in Practical. We have now checked the first 
set of replies. Here are some of your answers. 


Which Articles Do You Like? 


The first question was “Which articles in this issue 
are most interesting to you?” Many of you said you 
liked the whole issue and some said it was the best issue 
of Practical they had ever received. A number men- 
tioned a particular type of article they liked best. 

As for the articles themselves, Harry H. Giles’ Human 
Relations in the World Today received the largest 
number of mentions. The department pages were 
liked by many subscribers and they received the next 
largest number of votes. Teaching Is Fun, How to En- 
joy That First Year of Teaching, A Story About Ways 
to Teach Home Management, Trends in Teaching 
Clothing and Nutrition High Lights also rated high in 
reader interest. 


What Subjects Interest You? 


The second question, “On what subjects would you 
like to see more articles?” brought forth a variety of 
suggestions. Many of you wanted more articles on 
specific subjects—clothing and textiles, grooming, home 
management, home furnishings, child care, personality 
development. Several mentioned the need for teaching 
suggestions to use in various high school subjects. 


You also wanted: a revival of the Bulletin Board | 


column which appeared last year, recipes suitable for 
classroom use, ideas for using common vegetables in 4 
variety of ways, banquet ideas, vocational guidance sug: 
gestions, a series of food tips on the order of last year’s 
sewing tips column, ideas for making units more inter- 
esting, ideas for raising money, skits and style shows, 
suggestions for flower arrangement and tips on how to 
use a 35 to 45 minute laboratory period to best ad- 
vantage. 

(Articles on many of these subjects are already sched- 
uled.) 


Thanks for your Compliments! 


So many of you said flattering things about Practical! 
One teacher said, “I have subscribed for twenty years 
and have always enjoyed it.” Another commented, “! 
could not teach home economics without it.” 

We especially liked the comment of the reader who 
said, “My copy of Practical Home Economics for Sep 
tember 1950 is more practical than ever before!” 

With your suggestions, we'll try to keep it that way. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Teach Cookie Baking 
AND Gift Making with 


Crisco’ Holiday Cookies 


Your students will love to bake these ‘db 


festive cookies and wrap them gayly 
as gifts. Why not suggest, too, that 
they tuck in the recipes? Everybody 
will want to know how to make cookies 
as good as these! And with pure, all- 
vegetable Crisco and this time-saving 
Crisco Mix, it’s easy as can be! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


4 HOLIDAY COOKIES 
from One Crisco Cookie Mix 


Ingredients: 
5 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 pound Crisco (2)% cups) 
1 tablespoon salt 


Equipment: 
1 large bowl or 20" square of paper 
pastry blender « container for storage 


Method: Combine flour and salt in a 
large bowl or on a square of paper. 
Cut Crisco into flour with a blender 
or two knives until pieces are the 
size of small peas. Store in covered 
container. Refrigeration is not nec- 
essary. 


ia 


(3 to 4 dozen cookies) 





Stir together: 
3 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
34 cup sugar 
14 teaspoon baking powder 


SPICY FRUIT DREAMS 


(4 dozen 2" cookies) Add and stir vigorously: 


1 egg « 1 tablespoon water 





Stir together: 
2 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
1 cup light brown sugar 
1g teaspoon baking powder 







1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
1 teaspoon almond extract 


Place on lightly floured board. Roll 
to about 1'4" thickness. Cut with 














1 teaspoon cinnamon 
lg teaspoon cloves 
1g teaspoon allspice 


Holiday cookie cutters. Decorate 
with colored sugar. Bake on un- 
greased cookie sheet at 425° F. for 
Add and stir vigorously: 8 to 10 minutes. 
2 eggs 
2 tablespoons orange juice 
Blend in: 
11% cups chopped nuts 
114 cups chopped dates 


Le ‘ 









FROSTED ORANGE TREATS 
(3 to 4 dozen cookies) 


Stir together: 
2 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
14 cup sugar 


Drop from teaspoon to cookie sheet g 
l4 teaspoon soda 


which has been rubbed with Crisco. 
Bake at 375° F. for 10 to 12 minutes. Add and stir vigorously: 

1 egg 

14 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons grated orange rind 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


(3 to 4 dozen cookies) 





Drop from teaspoon to ungreased 
cookie sheet. Bake at 375° F. for 
10 to 12 minutes. Cool. Ice with 
Orange Icing. 


Stir together: 
2 cups Crisco Cookie Mix 
11% cups light brown sugar 
1 teaspoon soda 


Add and stir vigorously: 














Pestry frying 


Blend in: 2 cups rolled oats 
Shape into roll 2" in diameter. Wrap 

in waxed paper. Chill several hours. 

Slice, bake on lightly greased cookie 

sheet at 375° F. for 8 to 10 mins. 


1 egg - os 
2 tablespoons grated lemon rind j * as 
2 teaspoons lemon juice WwW : TiSCO use 
¢ Y for cakes 
Ba 
ZL 
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ITS DIGESTIBLE! 
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